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I trust, any member from availing himself of the 
right to be heard, in the performance of his dut 
to speak, as the proper medium through whic 
his constituents are represented, and | hold it to 
be my duty to represent what I understand to be 
the will of my constituents. I am theirs to serve 
in this regard in this Hall—a service which I can- 
not conscientiously render them and my country 
only as I bring to the consideration of every 
measure all the mental faculties I possess, and 
then act upon these measures in view of my re- 
sponsibility to my country and my God. 

What I understand to be the will of my con- 
stituents is, that this wicked rebellion should be 
putdown., That this Governmentshould, as speed- 
ily as possible, bring to bear upon itits gigantic 
power forits utterextinguishmentand extirpation, 
and so effectually that, when the work is done, it 
shall be as utterly impossible for it so much as to 
breathe again, as it is impossible for this rebellion 
to-day to give breath again to the slain, whose 
blood it has causelessly, wickedly shed. 

My constituents are loyalists. They hold to 
the subordination of State to Federal authority— 
the unconditional support by the States of the 
Federal Government within the limits of its con- 
stitutional powers. They maintain that, with 
secession in its final form, a rebellion backed by 
an army, we will not, cannot,compromise. That 
the only conditions, on the part of the States here 
represented, on which this contest can fe term- 
inated, are: that the rebel States lay down their 
arms, dissolve their pseudo cenfederacy, restore 
the national property which they have feloniously 
seized, and give up the leaders in this rebellion to 
merited punishment. That they do this wncondi- 
tionally, without any proviso for the perpetuity of 
slavery. Sir, my constituents are not for endeav- 
oring to allure the rebel States by saying to them, 
if you will but desist and return, you may come 
with your bosom institution, with the hope on 
yous part, and the expectation on ours, that it will 
»e so disemboweled of its hideous heart and na- 
ture, so improved and strengthened, as to be forever 
hereafter regarded as a beautiful polished stone in 
our national fabric. No, sir; they know that this 
would be to seek to allure their return with a lie 
in reservation; with as base a lie as ever fell from 
mortal lips, so flagrant and so barefaced that Lu- 
cifer himself would blush to have them utter it. 

My constituents have not, in so brief a period, 
forgotten the words of ** honest’? Abraham Lin- 
coln—and honest I believe him to be—of whom 
they were told he would never forget his own 
words, nor would one act of his Administration be 
inconsistent with their truthfulness, come what 
might— 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand. I be- 
lieve this Government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. Ido not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved; 1 do not expect the house to fail; but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or 
all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the heliet that it is in the course of ultimate 
extinction, or its advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as weil as Souuh.”’ 

And again: 


1 believe this Government has endured half slave and 
half free, because during all that time—eighty-two years— 
until the introduction of the Nebraska bill, tbe public mind 
did rest in the belief that slavery was in the course of ulti- 
mate extinction.” 


I would to Heaven that during the hours of this 
debate, these words of an honest man and a true 
petriet» who spoke what he meant, and meant as 

e spoke, were written in letters of fire on the four 
walls of this Council Chamber! And then, lest 
some vail of cotton or gold or national expediency 
should intervene to avert the eye from such a 
spectacle, I would that every occupant of these 
listening galleries were God’s swift prophetic min- 
isters to cry continually, ‘* Your letadine must 
be in agreement with these words, or Ichabod! 
will be your nation’s doom and epitaph !”’ 

_ Sir, but a very, very brief period has elapsed 
since the 17th of June, 1858. If then it had be- 
come so perfectly demonstrable to the far-seeing 
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| eye of the statesman, now President of the United 


| States, that this Government could not perma- 


i 


nently endure half slave and half free, that he could 
| say ‘** IJ believe it’’—is it less so now? 
If then it was his belief that the reason why this 
Government had endured half slave and half free, 
was, because during All that time—eighty-two 


. ‘ ° ‘ » ° i 
| years—until the introduction ofthe Nebraska bill, | 


the public mind did rest in the belief that slavery 
was in the course of ultimate extinction, ought it 
to be the less his belief now? When he came to 
Washington to take his place in the presidential 
chair, he said he would suffer death rather than 
| yield the principles on which he was elected. He 
tearlessly taught the great trath of the “ irrepres- 
sible conflict’”’ on the prairies of Illinois. Is the 
conflict less eantaagaielp now than then? 

The public mind resting in the belief thatslavery 
was in the course of ultimate extinction, the Con- 


there is a question of the utmost significance in 
respect to this conflict, which, as it seems to me, 
we cannot wisely refuse to consider. If every 
rebel State could be brought back to-day, of what 
avail would it be if this Government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free? 

In Secretary Seward’s letter to Mr. Dayton 
at Relating to Foreign Affairs, page 182) I 
rea 


“The condition of slavery in the several States will re- 
main just the same, whether it [the revolution] succeed or 
fail. ‘There is not evena pretext for the complaint that the 
disaffected States are to be conquered by the United States 
if the revolution fail; for the rights of the States and the 
condition of every human being in them will remain sub- 
ject to exactly the same laws and forms of administration, 
whether the revolution shail succeed or whether it shall 
fail. In the one case, the States would be federally con- 
nected with the new confederacy ; in the other, they would, 
as now, be members of the United States; but their consti- 





ease will remain the same,”’ 


‘“Words,”’ said a distinguished diplomatist, a 
few days before his withdrawal from the palace 
to the tomb—‘‘ words were given to conceal, not 
to express thought.”’ 
| least. There is no cireumlocution in this language ; 


meaning that which it was intended to enunciate. 
Let no one of that class of men who are continu- 
ally taunting us in this world, where “ circum- 
stances alter cases,’’ with the exclamation that 
‘* consistency isa jewel,’’ allege that there is any 
inconsistency between the language of Secretary 
Seward to the minister of the United States in 
France, and Governor Seward of New York, who, 
in declining to comply with a requisition of the 
Governor of Virginia for the rendition of three men 
who had abducted a slave from Virginia, said: 
*“T remain of opinion that a being possessed of physical, 
moral, and intellectual faculties common to the human race, 


cannot, by force of any constitution or laws, be goods or 
chattels, or a thing.”’ 


I admit it would seem as if 

* Men change with fortune—manners change with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.’’ 

No, sir! .The eternal principles of right and 
of righteous Governments do not change with 
** the times,”’ nor by the lapse of time. Quod ab 
initio non valet, tractu temporis convalescere non 
potest—that which had no force in the beginning 
can gain no strength from the lapse of time. A 
claim or title, originally defective, cannot derive 
ony additional weight from prescription. 

Ss it not the philosophy of history, though we 
may ignore it, that all the Governments of the 
world have approached stability just in propor- 
tion as they have settled down in the principles 
of right; and that “the nation which overrides 
justice and humanity is ever spawning the seeds 
of its own destruction ?”’ 

Butslavery asit wasand is, isto remain, whether 
the loyal States are successful or unsuccessful in 
this war for the defense of the Constitution and 
the Union. Those laws and customs and habits 


of slavery under which, in the year preceding 
President Lincoln’s inauguration, seven hundred 
and twenty-three men from the North were treated 
with brutal violence at the South; between forty 


stitution and the Union have been sustained. Sir, | 





tutions and laws, customs, habits, and institutions, in either 


Not so in this instance, at | 


no attempt to conceal by phraseology of doubtful | 
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and fifty were murdered; many were tarred and 
feathered, or cruelly whipped; many were impris- 
oned and robbed of their money an clothing, and 
no local authorities interfered for their protection. 
Laws and customs which would as effectuaily 
exclude millions of men in the North and West 
from the South, who are prosecuting this war, as 
though there were no South; constitutions which, 
if they are to remain, leave not one particle of 
advantage gained by the free States over causes 
which induced the South to separate, but with 
these causes still existing in full force, having been 
strengthened and not in the least weakened with 
a people who look at all times with contemptuous 
astonishment on those who—l quote the words 
of Mr. Leigh in the Virginia convention of 1829— 

* Depend on their daily labor for their daily subsistence ; 
can never enter into political affairs; never do, never will, 
never can.” 

If this be so—if such is to be the result of this 
war in case the rebellion does not succeed, then 
this Government will have inherent in it, as it has 
hitherto, the elements of its destruction. Cer- 
tainly, the public mind North, in this event, could 
no longer rest in the belief that slavery is in the 
course of ultimate extinction. How could it so 
much as reach forward to this belief? Or, if to 
this belief it could attain, how could it possibly 
rest in it, since the battles would have been fought, 
the victories won, at such a sacrifice of treasure 
and life as could not be estimated by any rule of 
human computation; and still the Union restored, 
the disaffected States brought back with their con- 
stitutions and laws, customs, habits, and institu- 
tions as they existed previous to the rebellion? 
And the public mind South would rest in the 
belief—rest did I say? No, sir; as heretofore it 
has known no rest, = has been restless, active, 
aggressive, in the belief, so it would continue to , 
be, thatslavery must have extension and political 
recognition until it shall become alike lawful in all 
the States. And why not? They regard ‘ slavery 
as the most safe and stable basis for republican 
institutions in the world;’’ * as the corner-stone 
of our republican edifiee;”’ * that no human insti- 
tution is more manifestly consistent with the will 
of God than domestic slavery.”? They do not 
believe that this Union can permanently endure 
without the basis is so el that the whole su- 
perstructure shall stand upon it. As patriots— 
as philanthropic Christian men whé would see to 
it that an institation fraught with such inestima- 
ble blessings, and so manifestly consistent with 
the will of God, should onward move until its ad- 
vantages and blessings are in the possession and 
enjoyment of every State—they are under the 
most solemn obligations to contend for it, live for 
it while they live, and die for it, if they must, if 
so be that through their instrumentality this in- 
stitution may accomplish its glorious destiny, and 
the corner-stone of our republican edifice be im- 
movably fixed forever. lu regard to the Cincin- 
nati platform, Mr. Benton was reported to have 
said ata political ratification meeting— 

* Lhave told you of the attempts to kill off Buctinnan in 
the convention, under the two-thirds rule. There was an 
other attempt of a different kind to do the same thing. It 
was with a platform, a patibulary structure, with a rope over 
the head and a trap-door under the feet, and 80 contrived 
that if he got on it he was swung up in the North; if not, 
he was laid out at the South. His friends found out the 

ame. It was determined that he should mount the plat 

orm, be it what it might.” 

In 1836, Governor McDuffie said, in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature of South Carolina, ‘* that 
within twenty-five years slavery would be ex- 
tended to the northern States.’’ From that da 
to the hour of the rebellion has that State, with 
its colaborers in thought and action, vigorous! 
endeavored to bring about the fulfillment of this 
prediction, and thus “kill off ’’ the North. And 
now the attempt has culminated in this rebellion, 
inasmuch as the quarter of a century has elapsed 
and the prediction had not been accomplished, 

By the aid of the rebellion a platform has been 
constructed, a patibulary structure, with a rope 
over the head of the loyal States and a trap-door 
under their feet, so that, if the States take their 
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stand 
end its existence in the North; for itis “laid out”’ 
in its robe of dissolution and decay by the South. 
This platform is that construction of the Consti- 
tution by which slavery is so ingeniously bolted 
and riveted into it that you can in nowise use it 
to crush the rebellion, but, on the contrary, must 
so make usc of it as to foster and uphold it; and in 
the event of its being crushed, that construction 
by which the cénstitutions and laws, customs, 
habits, and institutions of the now disloyal States 
are to remain the same as they were previous to 
the insurrection. The loyal States are asked to 
mount this platform. The rope is above. The 
trap-door is ready for them on which to take their 
stand. Shall they mountit? Is there no scheme 
about it which will be fatal to the North and to 
the Union in the end? 

1 do not know what answer the President of the 
United States in 1862 would make to this question 
if it were putto him. Bat Ido know, and his 
countrymen must know, that Abraham Lincoln, 
of Illinois, would, in 1858, have said, in answer 
to the question, ** any platform, however and by 
whomsoever constructed, for the perpetuity of this 
Government half slave and half free must inevi- 
tably break down by force of that principle which 
works, it may be slowly, but surely, to its end, 
for its vitality is in the decrees of the Almighty. 
‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ | 
refer you to my speeches in reply to Senator 
Douglas, in which, if there is any one proposi- 
tion which I had supposed I had demonstrated, it 
was that this Government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, possibly we may ultimately be 
successful in this war without taking such meas- 
ures as shall result in the abolition of slavery. 
Possibly we may be strong enough to do this, 
and leave slavery in the slave States in statu quo 
ante bellum. Ido not believe, however, that we 
are sufficiently powerful to accomplish this object, 
if it be our object, because I cannot disbelieve that 
God has good still in store for us. But possibly, 
i say, we may have this power, as many have 
the will. Butin this event, we return from vic- 
tory, as did the Thracian horse, still bearing a 
master on his back. 

When a Roman emperor put his colleague and 
brother to death, he requested Papinian to write 
him out such a defense of the deed as it might be 


roner for hi to re ofore > . »_ The || y : . ¥ “ | 
proper for him to read before the senate. The || rights or established institutions of those States, but to de- 


old jurist answered, in the noblest spirit of justice, 


_ THE C 


upon it, the nation is destined one day to | 
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t 
retain their slaves, and to Ict loyal men retain 
theirs—in whatever way these slaves may be used 
by rebels, it matters not—is a part of the means 
adapted to crush the rebellion and give success to | 
ourarms. But this obviously is pot true, because | 
if they are employed to till the soil, build intrench- 
ments, or to bear arms, they are employed in the 
same manner against us that the disloyal white 
men at the South are employed; and there would 
be just as much propriety in asserting that a part | 
of the means adapted to crush the rebellion and | 


GLOBE. | 


| must be clearly shown that the means propos: d 
| are unconStitutional before it can be made to ay- 


give success to our Government should be not to || 


take and disarm these whjte men, as not to take 
and disarm these slaves. 

3ut is not our policy in this matter to be shaped | 
by the clear teachings of the war? If, in prose- 


cuting the war, we have been taught that slaves || 


afford aid and comfort to the enemy, and no aid, 
but much discomfort to us, is it not the part of 
wisdom so to shape our policy as to deprive our 
enemies of so much of the sinews of their strength? 
No, say some; the Republican party, and the Gov- | 
ernment, without distinction of party, is pledged 
not to meddle with slavery. When did they make 
this pledge? Not when at Chicago it was re- 
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of my want.of good taste in endeavoring to aus- 
ment this light. But, sir, my point still is—i 


pear that they are not to be employed to defend 
and maintain the sapremecy of the Coustitution 
and to preserve the Union. It is the remark of 
an eminent jurist: 

* The history of man does not present a more illustrious 


monument of human invention, sound political principles, 
and judicious cambinations, than the Constitution of the 


United States.” 

Sir, 1 have yet to see it proved, if proved it 
can be, that, in its * judicious combinations” we 
find such prohibitions as must inhibit either the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army or the Congress 
of the United States from employing * confisca- 
tion or emancipation,” if in their wisdom neces- 
sary,in prosecuting this war. And if proved it will 
give additional force to the truth of the remark, 
that ** the best constitution which can be framed, 


| with the most anxious deliberation that can be be- 


solved— i 


* That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order and | 
control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of power 
on which the perfection and endurance of our political faith | 


stowed upon it, may, in practice, be found imper- 


| fectand inadequate to the true interests of society.”’ 


Sir, I listened with pleasure to the speech of the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. W aps- 


| WoRTH,] because * it was the other side of this 


depends ;” 1} 


for this rebellion was not in existence then. 
When did the President give the pledge not to 
meddle with slavery in any way in this war? In 
his very last message he has told us ** the Union 
must be preserved; and hence, all indispensable 
means must beemployed.’’? Suppose it should, in 
his judgment, constitute a part of the ‘* indispens- 
able means’ to be employed in preserving the 


| Union, that slavery should be attacked at every 
| point, is he under any pledge to hold back the 
| sword? On the contrary, are not these very words 
| his pledge to use the sword for the extinction of 


that it was a great deal easier to commita murder | 


than to justify it. And though the answer cost 
him his life ultimately, posterity has never ceased 
to admire the boldness and truth of that reply. 
We may be able to quell this rebellion, and leave 
slavery as it was before the war. A Papinian 
would tell us that this were easier done than to 
justify the deed in the face of a people deeply con- 


scious that slavery is the primum mobile of this I] 
rebellion; that it feeds its flame continually; and 


that to bring it back with the States is to restore 
with them that condition of things under the in- 


fluence of which this Government cannot endure. |! 
It may exist in name, but the name will become | 


adeception. It will be like the Roman republic, 
which existed in name under the Cesars, but the 
reality of which had completely disappeared. 
Sir, I am to be found with those who plant 
themselves squarely on the ground that the con- 


stitutional, legal, and providential aim of this war | 


is to preserve and vindicate the Government of 
the Gaited States. This is the aim of the war? 
We are agreed—do 1 hear from gentlemen on 
the other side of the House? And so we are, as 
to the aim of the war. But it is as to the means 
which are to be employed in carrying it forward 
that we differ. On the one side, it is proposed to 
confiscate the property of rebels, slaves included; 
the slaves of loyal men, to free them and compen- 
sate their’ owners, as included ih thé means by 
which this rebellion can be the most speedily and 
effectually quelled and the aim of the war accom- 
plished. On the other, it is contended that these 
means ought not to be employed; that they are 
not adapted to meet the end proposed; that, if they 
were, the Republican party is pledged not to em- 
ploy them, and the Government is pledged not to 
use them; but more than all, that to make use 
of these means would be unconstitutional. Not 
adapted to meet the end proposed? Then the con- 
verse of the proposition istrue. To let the rebels 





| slavery, if, in his judgment, such use of it is indis- 
pensable for the preservation of the Union? || 


Was the passage of the Crittenden resolutions | 
a pledge that we would, in no event, interfere with 
slavery? The resolutions declare— 


“That this war is not waged upon our part in any spirit 
of oppression, nor for any purpose of conquest or subjuga- 


question’’ most ably and candidly and eloquently 
discussed. Although he did not show, in my 
humble opinion, that the position of my honora- 
ble friend from Ohio, [Mr. Bixenam,} in regard 
to the power of Congress relative to this whole 
subject-matter of slavery in prosecuting the war, 
was unsound, he was eminently successful in set- 


| ting forth his views, and what f understand to be 


| the position of all the slave States. 


For this I 
thank him. He did not hesitate to declare that, 
‘if you are for the emancipation of the slaves, 
you arm each man in those States against you.”’ 
** You must choose between negro slavery or the 
white people of fifteen States in opposition to 
you.” Yes, sir; here are the terms; let the North 
not mistake with respect to them. If it does, it 
will not be the fault of my honorable friend from 
Kentucky. 

But pray, sir, let me ask, is not this as much 
conditional support of the Government and con- 


| ditional support of the war, on the part of this 


tion, nor purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the || 


fend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and 
to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equality, and 
rights of the several States unimpaired; that, as soon as 
these objects are accomp.i-led, the war ought to cease.”’ 


This resolution is both negative and positive in 
declaring the object, the purpose, of the war, and 
must be so interpreted as to have all its parts 
agree, or it is valueless. 

If the construction you put on a part of these 
resolutions makes another part of them null and 
void, your construction cannot stand. 


If gentle- || 


| gentleman, and those for whom he speaks, as it 


is conditional support of the Government and the 
war, on the part of the honorable gentleman from 
Kansas, [Mr. Conway,] or the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Exsor,]} and those 


| for whom they speak, when the one declares that 


men so construe the phraseology, ‘‘ this war is || 


not waged upon our part in any spirit of oppres- | 
sion, nor for any purpose of conquest or eae 

gation, nor purpose of overthrowing or interfer- 
ing with the rights or established institutions of 
these States,’? in such manner as to restrict the 
Government from employing such constitutional 
means as it may deem necessary, be these consti- 
tutional means what they may, ‘* to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and 
to preserve the Union with all the dignity, equal- 
ity, and rights of the several States unimpaired,”’ 
their construction must be erroneous. 

The question, after all, is in the point, well 
made, are the means which it is proposed to em- 
»loy, and especially so far as the use that is to 
ts made of slaves and slavery, ‘to defend and 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and 
to preserve the Union’? constitutional ? 

bn this question there is, and must of necessity 
be, a difference of opinion. Who shall decide 
where doctors of the law disagree? As to Gov- | 
ernment and legislators, when the duty is forced 
upon them, as it is, they must decide, each man | 
for himself, notwithstanding doctors of the law | 
disagree. 1 know of no other course. 

{ do not propose to discuss the question as to 
the constitutionality of these measures. Discussed 
as it has been and will be by able legal gentlemen 
on the floor of this House, we shall get ali the 





light we can have upon it, without any exhibition 





‘*he will not vote another man or another dollar 
for this war unless it is made a war against sla- 
very;’’ and the other, ‘‘ that there should be no 
restoration of this Union with slavery in it.” 
This language I quote from the speech of the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky, but I have 
failed to find it in the timely and able speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Why, then, complain of conditionalism, when, 
in fact, it is to be found just as much with some 
southern as with some northern loyalists? Why 
not admit that the same error, if it be an error, 
belongs to each, though it mocks them in different 
ways. Ne slavery—no Union; but-the white 
people of fifteen States in opposition to you. May 
we of the North not as frankly declare, no liberty 
for the slaves—no Union; but the people of nine- 
teen States a If you are not fanatics 
who insist on no Union if no slavery, then we 
are not fanatics who insist on no Union if no lib- 
erty to the slaves, Or if the one is the fanaticism 
of slavery, and the other of universal liberty; if 
we must choose between them—as it seems we 
must—for my part I choose the fanaticism of lib- 
erty. I cannot but think, though-the honorable 
gentleman from Kentucky will not concur with 
me, that sooner or later the people of the North 
and West will choose this fanaticism, since choose 
they must. —~ é 

Sir, I honor the men of an idea.to which they 
cling with the tenacity of death, as the very life of 
the Republic; who scorn to run with bare-headed 
debasement the scrub race of popularity; who take 
not counsel of majorities, but Sar of truth. These 
men of the Calhoun idea, that ** slavery is the most 
safe and stable basis for republican institutions 
in the world;” who cling to it as the very life 
of the Republic—they do not run the scrub race 
of popularity; tty take not counsel of majorities; 


| I cannot add only of truth. Butstill I honor them 
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for the fearlessness with which they utter their 
convictions; in these convictions I believe them 
to be conscientious. And will they not grant that 
we are conscientious in the idea that liberty to all, 








the black as well as the white man, is the life of 


the Republic? And in the idea of which we can- 
not be rid, that if slavery should be terminated 
by this war, it would be, in the language of Lord 
Brougham of the great emancipation struggle and 
victory in England, ** the greatest triwnph mortal 
ever won over the greatest crime man ever commil- 
ted?’’ If you condemn us for this, let your con- 
demnation be first of Jefferson and his compeers, 
who said: 


* One day of American slavery is worse than a thousand | 


years of that which we rose in arms to oppose.” 


Pass all along the line of departed statesmen, 


and Select the most illustrious of their age in every 
land,and condemn them. If you have any anath- 
ema to pronounce, let it likewise fall on Seward 
and Chase and Lincoln, for they are among the 
living whose well-sowed seed of truth 1s now rais- 
ing our expectations of hearing shouted, ere long, 
the “harvest home’’ of the reapers for liberty! 
What then? Whatof all this,do youask? Why, 
just this, and nothing less and nothing more. Let 
not this contest end—it cannot terminate with 
principles so antagonistic living in the hearts and 
ever kindling the deeds of the men North and 
South, and a lasting Union be secured. Do not 
let us deceive ourselves or the people in this mat- 
ter. 
when he said: 

**« America’s battle is yet to fight, and she will have her 


own agony and her own victory, but on other terms than 
she is yet quite aware of.”’ 


I think Carlyle was not far from the truth | 


Menand money my constituents would have me | 


vote for this war; men and money I will unhes- |; 


itatingly vote for it—all of both that Government | 


may require. The State of Maine, one of whose 
Representatives in this Congress | have the honor 
to be, has already sent into the field sixteen thou- 
sand men—five hundred more than her quota of 
the five hundred thousand which were thought 
requisite for this war. If you call for them she 
will as promptly and cheerfully furnish sixteen 
thousand more. But let not the war policy of 








-I had heard that in the constitutional conven- 
tion there were those who favored a strong con- 
solidated government, but I had supposed that 
the democratic idea, of certain State rights, anda 
general government of limited powers, prevailed, 


I supposed, also, that the Constitution itselfhad a | 


| limiting clause, which providés that— 


« All powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the people.’’ 

The last Congress, by unanimous resolution, 
expressed their opinion on this subject, and I sup- 


but I will leave this constitutional argument to 
others, and proceed with what I understand to be 
a plain, common-sense view of this question. 

At the opening of the present session of Con- 
gress, when extreme miecasures on the subject ot 
slavery were inaugurated, and cfforts made to se- 
cure their adoption with indecent haste, the great 
heart of the Republic was sad. 

Afterwards, as those resolutions were, by the 
good sense of a majority of the members present, 


referred to a regular committee for consideration, | 


the public mind was relieved, and hope revived. 
The conservative men here and elsewhere breathed 
more freely, and sanguine anticipations were en- 
tertained that, whatever should come back from 
the committee, would be in such form as that all 
Union-loving men could assent to the report, and 
that in the mean time all discussions upon this 
troublesome question might be suspended. Un- 
fortunately, however, some gentlemen, unwilling 


to await the deliberations of a responsible com- | 


mittee, have apparently sought to forestall their 
action by harangues of the most objectionable 
and offensive character; and thus we have been 
repeatedly compelled to consider this unwelcome 
subject. 

In times of imminent peril, in moments of des- 
| perate emergency, men have appeared in allages 


|| of the world adapted to the exigencies of the oc- 


the Cabinet be founded on the idea of pacification | 


without conquest, and without disturbing slavery, 
the continued existence of which has been con- 
sidered, we fear, an essential element of pacifica- 
tion, whether with or without conquest. 

And do not ask us to believe that the end is to 


be the restoration of the Union with slavery in- | 
Let us at least cheer our hearts with the | 


tact. 
thought, the hope, that it may be otherwise; and 
that with the end of this war there will come the 
end of that which caused it, and which Mr. Rhett 
said, in the South Carolina convention, ‘* has 
been gathering head for thirty’’—he might have 
said for more than thirty—* years.’’ Confisca- 
tion—emancipation, even ! 
eople will not bear it? 
10w loyal men can help bearing what the Con- 
ress, in such a day of the nation’s peril, may, in 
its wisdom, have the resolution to do. 

I have somewhere read that on a medal struck 
by the city of Worms in 1617, there is represented 
a burning candle, standing upon an open Bible, 
with a serpent endeavoring to extinguish it, and 
a hand from the clouds pointing to it, and inti- 
mating that divine strength feeds the flame. One 
inscription on the medal is, ‘* O Lord, let it shine 
on forever !’’ 

It is divine strength which feeds the flame of 
the burning candle of liberty, so brightly ablaze, 
still supported by our Constitution; while the 
green and gilded serpent of slavery, in the shape 
of rebellion and secession, is endeavoring to twine 
its slimy folds about it to extinguish it. Do you 
assert that slavery is not this serpent? Be it what 
it may, then, inthis we are agreed: we will strangle 
it to death. And may liberty, supported by the 
Constitution cf our fathers, shine on forever. 

_ Mr. STEELE, of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
it 38 not my intention to attempt a constitutional 
argument; and yet I had supposed, until the very 
extraordinary remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio, the de facto chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the time being, that every sane man 
believed Congress had no constitutional right to 
legislate upon the subject of slavery in loyal 
States. I was not aware that the constitutional 
power of the General Government was unlimited. 


Do you tell me the | 
I do not comprehend | 


tt 
i} 


casion; and yet itis greatly to be feared, if that 
portion of this Government of the people more 
| immediately representative cannot rise to the dig- 


| nity and importance of their present position, no 


men will be found capable of grappling with and 
overcoming our difficuities. If this mighty de- 


| mocracy, which was to have been the pattern of 
Governments, and show the world the road to | 


liberty, has become so tainted with corruption, 


posed it was pretty generally admitted by this; | 


| theory. 
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If such times as these, and the responsibilities 
which surround us, cannot induce representative 
men to rejcctevery personal and political consid- 
erauon,and apply themselves unselfishly and res- 


| olutely to the salvation of their country, then there 


is very little hope of the permanent success of a 
republican government; for | am unwilling to be- 
lieve we are worse than others who might be thus 


| convened ;andif the circumstances in which we are 


| everywhere; the 


placed} the distresses which are but too manifest 

poseines, hardships, suffvrings 
and death to which oursix hundred thousand brave 
men in arms, and many others, are exposed, are 
not sufficient to stimulate ever coited sacrifice, 
insomuch that we would consider it a pride and a 
glory to lay down our lives, if need be, upon the 
altar of our country, what right have we to ex- 
pect that other representative bodies will be more 
patriotic ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, it is shocking to hear men de- 
liberately argue that certain measures are uncon- 
stitutional, and in the next breath urge their adop- 
tion,and counsel the overriding ofall constitutions 
and laws, for the purpose of ican a favorite 
If we are to disregard the Constitution, 
and trample upon the rights guaraniied by it to 
States or dividuals, what better are we than the 
rebels we contend against? 

It is not true, sir, that slavery is an outlaw in 
this Government, It is guarantied by the Con- 
stitution, and was part of the consideration for the 
original compact, upon which our Government 
and Constitution were founded. It has always 
existed with us, and with it we have prospered 
beyond every other nation of the earth. It now 
occupies less territory than at any former period 


|| of our history; yet so long as there is a single 


| with passion, or prejudice, that the direct repre- | 


sentatives of the people cannot forget the neces- 
sity of tinkering for party advancement or the 


success of some favorite idea long enough to save | 


| our country, what hope have we? 


Were the forked flames bursting in upon us, | 


would any hesitate or cavil about the cause and 
probable effect; would we wrangle over a loaded 
magazine, while the lighted torch -moved slowly 


| on its certain mission, until ourselves, and every- 


| avoided destruction? 





body and thing held sacred and dear were shiv- 
ered to atoms, because not quite certain whose 
party or favorite theory would succeed if we 
Nothing can be more ap- 
parent than that we cannotaid in restoring peace 
and harmony to this distracted country by con- 
tinually stirring up bad blood, and quarreling with 
the Executive Departments, military command- 


|| ers,and each other. We cannotall take control of 


| everything; we are compelled to trust somebody, 


and undoubtedly we must trust those whoare the | 


regularly constituted authorities, 

This Administration is not of my choosing, and 
| yet I know it is the duly elected and lawfully con- 
stituted head of the Government of these United 
States—holding authority under that Constitu- 
tion we have all sworn before the world, and in 
the presence of Almighty God, to support, and 
as such is entitled to the kind consideration and 
hearty codperation of every other department, and 
of every citizen, in whatever is necessary to re- 
establish and piseerte the integrity of the nation; 
and, for one, | intend to give it with no grudging 
hand, until this monster rebellion is crushed; and 
the mighty moving masses of the people, let me 
tell you, throughout the entire extent of our'loyal 
territory are resolved to do the same thing; and 
when the war is over,and peace agaia reigns within 


State, nay any part of any State, which is loyal, 
and entitled to the guarantees of the Constitution 
in regard to slavery, it is their right; exactly as 
much as any of us are entitled to any of our 
rights of person or property. We have no busi- 
ness to attempt any interference with the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution in reference to slavery; 
any such effort cannot fail to divide and distract 
the country, when harmony and concert of action 
are indispensable to its salvation, 

Gentlemen tell us it is wrong, and, therefore, 
should not exist. So is impiety wrong, and yet 
it cannot quite be suppressed by force of law; and 
the bloody records of the past show that the strong 
arm of power is impotent for such purpose, Such 
is doubtless the case with numberless moral evils 
ten times more revolting than slavery; and, be- 
sides, men cannot agree about these abstractions 
of right and wrong; and the only way for us to 
sustain our Government is to stand by our Con- 
stitution. It was sufficient for our fathers, has 


|| been for us; and unless we would invite anarchy 


and confusion, accompanied by a reign of terror 
horrible to contemplate, we must adhere to it now. 
Of course, we cannot all think alike; but men 
united in a terrible struggle, not only for self-pres- 
ervation, and national existence, but for rights and 


| interests as well, too vast and extended for human 





| calculation, ought to have such respect for each 


other as not to insist upon measures distasteful to 
any unless believed to be indispensable; and if, 
acting upon such magnanimous principle, where 
disagreement is inevitable, we would sincerely and 
generously endeavor to bring our minds together 
without regard to preconceived opinions, or any 
consideration whatever inconsistent with an hon- 


| est desire to act together for our country’s good, 


undoubtedly we could agree; at least so far as to 
preventany serious embarrassmentto the common 
cause. 

It is sickening to witness the mad ravings of 


| fanaticism at any time, but how infinitely more 


terrible at such a time as this; and yet the unac- 


| countable fascinations of a strange insanity, even 


now and here, seem capable of charming men into 
submission to what appears an impious hallucina- 
tion to all except those subjected to its influence. 

It certainly seems that some among us have in- 


| dulged their vivid imaginations in the exaggera- 


| our borders, those same people, rest assured, will || 


lowest, to strict account for the manner in which 
| they discharge the sacred trust committed to their 
keeping. 


hold everybody in power, from the highest to the | 


| 


ticn of one dark picture until so completely en- 
veloped in an impenetrably black cloud of their 
own creation, as to exclude from their disordered 
intellects the sunlight of truth. And, sir, if the di- 
rection of affairs is to be given over to those whose 
minds are so maddened by the contemplation ot 


'| this hideous object that they can understand no 
|| other right or interest except the necessity of its 
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immediate removal, then farewell to the institu- 
tions and Government of our fathers. 

No doubt there are those who look upon slavery 
as a great and crying evil, who can, nevertheless, 
understand that there are interests of such para- 
mount importance as to demand consideration; 
and yet there has been but too much reason to fear 
that their timid resolves in the right direction were 
likely to be overborne by the resolute and desper- 
ate determination of those who are immovably 
fixed to their one idea and its accomplishment, 
without regard to means or consequences. 

Sir, itis high time that every member of this 
House, however humble, should arouse himself 
to a consciousness of personal responsibility, and 
evince atleast as great firmness and determination 
for the preservation of our Constitution and Gov- 
ernment, and the protection of such rights and in- 
lerests as are unquestionably guaranued to any 
and every section and portion of our loyal citi- 
zens, as any others have, or can exhibit for the 
advancement of a theoretic philanthropy to the 
overriding of all constitutions and Jaws. 

Gentlemen tell us that the irresistible tide of 
war will sweep from the land this curse of slavery. 
Be it so. Then why divide our councils, distract 
our country, and demoralize our Army, to pro- 
vide theoretically what can only be accomplished 


practically by the power of conquering armies, | 


and which, according to the theory of those who 
would urge us on past the Rubicon of constitu- 
tional safety, is so near its fulfillment? 

The history of the world shows that the mili- 
tary power, when in the ascendant, is sufficiently 
regardless of individual or local rights, whenever 
they come in contact with its exactions; and it is 
scarcely necessary that the legislative authority 
should attempt to run in advance of the military, 
in efforts to destroy the rights of loyal people, 


upon the plea of providing for possible contingen- | 


cies, Which, should they arise, could and would 
be promptly met by the inevitable necessities of 
war, and in regard to which gentlemen them- 
selves contend that the military authority is un- 
doubted. : : 

Sir, there is imminent necessity for legislation 
by this Congress of a legitimate and practical char- 
acter; and yet, when the infamous sentiments of 
that class of men who have openly and solemnly 
proclaimed to the world over and over again that 
our glorious Constitution, hallowed by the most 
cherished memories and hopes of many millions 
of freemen, and sanctified by divine approval, 
is **a covenant of death, and a Jeague with hell,’’ 
are continually urged upon thé consideration of 
this House, and through its published proceed- 
ings scattered broadcast over the land, it almost 
seems that one cannot sit silently and tamely by 
without becoming particeps criminis in such trea- 
sonable declarations. 

i am in favor, | hope all of usare, of a vigorous, 
thorough prosecution of this war to the utter dis- 
comfiture and annihilation of treason and treason- 
able sentiments, North and South. ButI am not 
so anxious to see the land drenched in the best 
blood of our nation, and emancipation, conflagra- 
tion, and death moving hand in hand with slaugh- 
tering armies, for the mere accomplishment of an 
insane idea, as to threaten that the work of desola- 
tion shall go on, ** either through the Administra- 
tion or overit.”’ Nor am I impatient for the de- 
struction consequent upon the coming together in 
battle of mighty armies in hostile array, unless 
indispensable for the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of our glorious Union: and for that, and its 
reéstablishment, as it was before the reckless folly 
of traitors and madmen North and South dis- 
tracted itand divided i, so that it can be handed 
down to future generations with all the hopes of 
free government that once surrounded it, no 
needed sacrifice would be too great. 

Do gentlemen of that class whose incendiary 
pret of insanity or wickedness have for years 
alarmed and distracted the people of this other- 
wise harmonious and united Confederacy, expect 
that the abominable idea which would deify the 
miscreant John Brown, can be introduced into this 
war without inaugurating an era-of blood, devas- 
tation, and death, such as the history of the world 
has never recorded? Do they expect us to forget 
or ignore the sacred memories of the past, and 
quietly subscribe to the detestable suggestion that 
the immortal Washington and the whole list of 
slaveholding patriots, conspicuous in our armies 





THE 


| and places, all over the free North. 





camp? ‘The conclusion is irresistible, that some 
men of genius, if not actually crazy or devilish, 
have so cramped and contracted their naturally vig- 
orous powers, by perpetually thinking and speak- 
ing upon an exaggerated idea, as to have become 
pigmies when they ought to have been giants. 


it may be asked why it is, if 1 deprecate the | 


discussion of this exciting subject, that I do not 
remain silent in regard to it? Sir, the conserva- 
tive men of the country have kept still too long, 
aud allowed the devotees of this one-idea philan- 
thropy an ex parte hearing, atall conceivable times 
For thirty 
years and more they have been continually instill- 
ing their pernicious sentiments into the minds of 
the people through their pamphlets, periodicals, 
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to them by the organic law of the land, and so 


| obviously periled by the onward march ofarmies— 


is it too much for them to ask that the unauthor- 
ized theories and abstractions of other men should 


be subjected to the same arbitrament? 


| to say that 


and books, in common conversation, and the fam- | 


ily circle. 
room, and the pulpit, their wild, extravagant, and 


From the school-room, the lecture- | 


dangerousassertions and theories have been forced | 


uncontradicted upon the attention of everybody. 
The opposition to them has only been occasional 
and incidental; hence they have grown to formi- 


| dable proportions; and here upon this floor, al- 


If itis supposed that I speak warmly, I have 


I 

y Pteel deeply—and the time and the 
occasion demand it. Jt is my firm belief that if 
abolitionism should rule the boi this war would 
become one of extermination and death all over 
the country; that **the blackness of darkness”’ 
would overshadow the land, and the sun of liberty 
go down in blood, thereby extinguishing the 
hopes of freemen for a republican Government, 
and obliterating all reasonable grounds for expect- 
ing the permanent sovereignty of the people. 

ut let us not despair or despond. Let us trust 
in God and the Administration which is given us 
for this emergency. We have a right to suppose 
itis firm and determined—let us believe it will 
thus continue; and resolutely strive to do our duty 


| without assumption or arrogence, and trust to the 


Administration theirs. No doubt if we stand firm 


| in our efforts to protect and preserve our Consti- 


most every day, this disagreeable subject is forced 
j 


upon us, In season and out of season. All the 
interests of all the white men of the world seem 
to be forgotten or ignored by some gentlemen in 
their determination to hold the black man contin- 
ually in the foreground. If we keep still and al- 
low them to goon, even if we could escape demor- 
alization here, it goes forth to the world, to the 
Union-loving men of the North, to our armies in 
the camps and in the field, and to our loyal breth- 
ren in the slaveholding States, that we have an 
abolition Congress, and distrust and alarm is the 
consequence. 

Do these gentlemen of the one idea expect that 


tution and Government, in defiance of the ravings 
of madmen, or the machinations and treachery of 
wicked ones, the Administration will help us. I 
will go further and say, that I believe if we are so 
facile as to yield to the rushing tide of fanaticism, 
the Administration will still strive to save the 
Union in spite of Congress. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I purpose, Mr. Chairman, to 
make a few remarks upon the objects of the war, 
and what I conceive to be the just and proper 
method of carrying it on. And itis also my pur- 
pose, if I can, to take that middle, conservative 
course, avoiding angry extremes, upon which we 


| must rely in our efforts not only to save the Con- 


they can carry on this war successfully without | 


the aid of the conservative men of the country? 
If not, why do they continually strive to insult 


|| and irritate us? ‘They may consider it peculiarly 


stitution, but to save the Union itself. I do not 
rise, sir, for the purpose of indulging in any angry 


| reflections towards any gentleman upon this floor. 
| This is not the time, nor the occasion, for an in- 


their war; and perhaps in some sort itis; but, | 


even then, 80 long as they ask us, and we are 
willing to fight their battles for them, they ought 
to treat us decently, at least until the war 1s over; 
or have they talked so long and so much about the 
crack of a certain lash that they wish to apply it 


to the backs of their white allies for thé edification | 


of their black friends ? 


These gentlemen, sir, who grow so ferociously || 
eloquent over their emancipation idea, do not tell | 


dulgence of this kind. 
I came here elected upon conservative princi- 
ples; and I say to you, and I assure this House, 


| that [ have not cast a solitary vote, since I have 


been a member upon this floor, but what has ac- 


| corded with my own convictions of what was right 


us what they propose to do with their black breth- | 


ren when they get them. Possibly they think their | 


equalizing and humanizing philanthropy has so far 
elevated the character and tastes of the white men 


that they will consider it a privilege to fight side | 
by side with black slaves. Let them try it. No, | 
sir, we will not let them thus degrade and disgrace ! 
our brave soldiers; but, if they had the power to || 


try it, they would find that human instincts were | 


stronger than all their fine-spun theories. 

I have the honor to be a Representative upon 
this floor from a free State, the great State of New 
York—a State somewhat important in this crisis 
as regards men and money—and the district that 


honored me by confidence is one made sacred by | 


the scenes of the Revolution; and no man can 
boast a more true and loyal constituency. Our 
people have not been surpassed by any in a 


prompt and continued response to the call of their | 


country in her time of need; and we feel that we 
have a right to urge respect for the memory and 
institutions of our fathers. 
as the advocate of slavery; 1 have no love for, 
or sympathy with, that institution in the abstract 


—quite the contrary; but I remember that it was | 


and proper to be done. I claim to be the repre- 
sentative of my whole district. I was returned tc 
this House by both political parties in my district. 
Both political parties agreed I a common plat- 
form, and upon that platform I came here as their 
Representative; and therefore, if there be an indi- 
vidual member of this House who stands—if I 
may use the expression—above politics, who 
stands in a position to be solely governed by just 
and proper influences at all times, it is myself. 

I was elected as a Union man, and as a Union 
man I am ready to stand or fall. There are no 
party shackles upon my hands that shall divert 
me from that true and consistent course that I 
deem to be expedient and proper upon this most 
momentous occasion. 

I tried in vain the other day to obtain the floor 
after the gentleman from Obio [Mr. Bivenam) 
had concluded what I conceived to be—and he 
will pardon me for using the expression—a speech 
in which he used language and uttered sentiments 
inconsistent with his position as a distinguished 
man, and a member of the American Congress. 
If the doctrine which the gentleman from Ohio 


| the other day proposed be carried out, which was 
| the uncondiuonal emancipation of four millions of 


I stand not here, sir, || 


slaves, I appeal to him in his moments of reflec- 


| tion, and when calmness and candor shall take 


introduced here by our fathers, and by them in- || 


grafted upon our Constitution; so that to each | 
State, as an independent sovereignty, was secured | 
the exclusive power and right to retain orabolish || 
the same within its own limits. I remember, too, | 


that our brethren of the slaveholding States have 
it now as it was handed down to them by a justly 
venerated ancestry; and I wonder not that the 
loyal men of those States, considering the present 
condition of our distracted country and the cause, 
are jealous of their State rights, and sensitive to 
any external efforts to interfere with them, when 
they know, as we do, that there is no lawful power 
or authority for any such assumption; and if they 
are satisfied to trust to the inevitable necessities 
of war sach interests as are undeniably guarantied 


| 
| 


| 


possession of his mind, whether he has power to 
estimate the consequences that would follow a step 
of that kind. The very idea of carrying out a 
principle of that nature strikes a blow at the foun- 
dation of your Government, and overturns that 
vital source which gives life to it—I mean our 
Constitution. 

l am not, sir, an advocate of slavery; but I am 
one of those who are willing to take the Consti- 
tution as our fathers gave it tous. I am willing 
to be governed by those landmarks which mer 
established and sealed with their blood. I am will- 
ing to be confined within those limits which the 
Constitution prescribes; but I am not one of those 
whoare prepared to substitutc any of those theories 
which have been proposed here, and which go be- 
yond the limits of the Constitution, and in viola- 
tion of its spirit and letter. 
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I am alse in favor of maintaining this war—for 
we must now call it war—upon the sole issue upon 
which it was inaugurated. I am willing to stand | 
by the principle which gave the war existence; | 
and any member of this body who would change | 
the principle which inaugurated the pelicy of the | 
war, according to my humble conception, is not 





following that rule of propriety which conscience, || 


reason, and judgment dictate, 

What was the policy of the war? I refer you, 
I refer the committee to that proclamation of the 
President of the United States issued on the 15th | 
day of Aprillast, calling out seventy-five thousand 
men, in response to which six hundred thousand 
men are to-day marshaled in the field. And I 
want gentlemen on the other side to bear with me | 
while I refer to a paragraph from that proclama- | 
tion, which went out from the White House on 
that day. I want the attention of gentlemen call- 
ing themselves Republicans upon this floor, be- 
cause it was enunciated as a part of their policy, 
because it has been carried out by the man whom 
they placed in power. I want them to adhcre to 
that policy; for itis tothem I am talking to-day. 
1 now ask the Clerk to read from that proclama- 
tion the paragraph I have indicated. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“ Now, thercfore, I, ABRanAM LINCOLN, President ef the 
United States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the 
Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to call forth, and 
hereby do call forth, the militia of the several States of the 
Union, to the aggregate number of Seventy-five thousand, 
in order to suppress said combinations, and to cause the 
laws to be duly executed. 

“<The details for this object will be immediately communi- 
cated to the State authorities through the War Department. 

‘“T appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid 
this effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, and the ex- 
istence of our national Union, and the perpetuity of popu- 
lar government, and to redress wrongs already long cnough 
endured. 

“1 deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to 
the forees hereby called forth will probably be to repossess 
the forts, places, and property which have been seized from 
the Union; and in every event the utmost care will be ob- 
served, consistently with the objects aforesaid, to avoid any 
devastation, any destruction of or interference with property, 


| 


or any disturbance of peaceful citizens in any part of the | 


country.” 


Mr. WRIGHT. There, Mr. Chairman, is the 
first summons that went out from the American 
Government in regard to the objects and design 
of this war when the first demand for troops was 
made. I wish Republican gentlemen of this House 
to tell me what the President means by this lan- 
gage: 

“*In every event, the utmost care will be observed, con- 
sistently with the objects aforesaid, to avoid any devastation, 
any destruction of or interference with property, or any dis- 
turbance of peaceful eitizens in any part of the country.” 

What did the President mean by alleging, when 
he called a military force into the field, that there 


should be no interference whatever with property | 
ofany kind? Sir, ifhe meant anything, he meant | 


that this question of slavery agitation should be let 
alone; or, in, his own language, that there should 
be no interference with property. If you adopt 
the doctrines advanced by the gentleman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Bineuan}] in his place afew days since, 
and declare that four millions of slaves shall be 
manumiited and set free, you do interfere with the 


rights of property, and you do oppose the Execu- || 


tive proclamation. A gentleman the other day— 


I do not remember who it was—made use of this | 


remarkable expression, thatthe President meant 
well.” I say to the gentleman who uttered that 


sentiment, that the President of the United States | 


not only ‘‘ meant well,’’ but that he acted well. 
He acted well when he declared to the American 
people, before bringing out this vast army, that 
its object was to put down rebellion, and to let the 
question of property alone where the Constitution 
placed it. Therefore, gentlemen must not say that 
the President not only means well, but they must 
excuse me in saying that he has acted well. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Will the gentleman permit 
me to say a word? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would rather not be inter- 
rupted. I have some connected thoughts on this 
subject which I want to present to the House. 
After I get through, the gentleman may ask meas 
many questions as he likes to; for Ido not intend 
to a an hour. 

Mr. Chairman, the next thing that was done in 
the process of time, defining the object of the war, 
was the etogtion of the resolutions offered in this 
House by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Crittenven,] upon the 4th of July last. . When 
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| met here upon the 22d of July in this House, and 





Congress assembled in these halls there had not, 
up to that period of ume, been any disposition on 
the part of any man to change the issue wpon | 
which this war had been inaugurated; but, sir, 
upon the 22d day of July, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and with only two dissenting voices, | 
there were passed certain resolutions submitted | 
by the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, | 
(Mr. CRITTENDEN,]| and what was the character 
and nature of those resolutions? They received an 
almost unanimous vote of this House of Repre- 
sentatives. Those resolutions declared that this 
war is not waged upon our part in any spirit of 
oppression or purpose to overthrow or interfere 
with the rights or established: institutions of the 
southern States, but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of 
the several States unimpaired; and that, as soon 
as these objects are accomplished, the war ought 
to cease. ‘There was the platform upon which the | 
members of this House sustained this war. It | 
was not to be a war of conquest. It was not to | 
be a war of subjugation. No; it was to be a war 
to put down this rebellion and to suppress this 
insurrection, 

In reply to a gentleman near me, I will say that | 
neither the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bincuam] 
nor the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ste- 
VENS] voted on those resolutions. 

They were resolutions declaring that the object | 
of the war was to put down rebellion, while at the | 
same time the rights of property should be re- 
spected. So this House almost unanimously re- | 
solved upon the day after the disaster upon the 
plains of Manassas. There is not a gentleman 





here who does not have a fresh and vivid recol- |! 


lection of the day after that disastrous battle. We 


the general feeling was one ofsadness and sorrow— | 
one of distrust for the existence of the Govern- 
ment—a question of life and death; and if there 
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| war at this Ume, and, in my judgment, the effect- 


ive force of that Army would be weakened—in- 
deed, it would be demoralized if the war were made 
a warof emancipation. I venture to say that there 
are hundreds and thousands, who compose the 
rank and file of that Army, who would leave it 
just as soon as they were informed that its mis- 
sion was not to put down rebellion, but to eman- 
cipate slaves, The great State of Pennsylvania, 
which I have the honor in part to represent, has 
sent more troops into the field than any other 
| State. She hagfar exceeded her quota. She has 
one hundred thousand men in the field. In our 
Army of six hundred thousand men every fourth 
man is a Pennsylvanian; and of that one hundred 
thousand Pennsylvanians, I venture to say there 
are not three thousand who went into the field 
with any other impression than that they were te 
carry out the principles of the President's proc- 
rlamation and of the resolutions of Congress, to 
which I have referred. Why, then, depart from 
them? What good reason is there for so doing? 

Mr. POTTER. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a question, I would like to know 
whether the troops who left the field on the day of 
the battle of Bull Run left under that same im- 
pression? [Laughter. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, They were only in 
advance of certain members of Congress. [Re- 
newed laughter. ] 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Pennsylvanians 
Seer how they could do their duty at Draina- 
ville. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If any troops left the field on 
the day of a battle L am not here to justify them. 
I do not stand here to be their apologist. If they 
went into the field it was their duty to have re- 
mained there, and to have defended the flag of the 
Republic. I say that the one hundred thousand 
men who are in arms to-day from the State of 
Pennsylvania are as loyal to the Government and 
as brave men as are mustered into the United 








was a time since the establishment of the Republic | 
when wise men should come together in counsel 
and the hearts of patriots should beat in unison, 
it was upon that very day when those resolutions 
were brought up; with two dissenting voices ex- 
cepted, they received the unanimous assent of the 
House of Representatives. 

Up to that point, then, there had been no change 
of policy in reference to the prosecution of the 
war. Those resolutions embodied the principle 
upon which the war was inaugurated, to wit: to 
put down rebellion, and not to manumit slaves, 


| and to set them loose upon the community—four | 


millions of illiteraicv, and I may almost say half- 
barbarous people, without any means of suppast, 
leaving the Government to take care of them, or 
the people to guard themselves against their in- 
id Yes, sir, the adoption of the principle con- 
tended for by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bine- 


HAM] would lay waste the fair State of Kentucky. | 


Its adoption would strike from the charter of our | 
liberties Maryland and Western Virginia, and the 
State of Missouri. Why, then, will gentlemen 
contend for carrying out an idea which strikes at 


the homes and hearthstones of as loyal men as | 


exist in the Union this very day? Let it be the 


policy of the Government to carry out the Critten- | 


den resolutions, and I firmly believe, Mr. Chair- 


| man, that the Union is safe; but if you make this | 


a war of slave emancipation, as God is my judge, 


I believe that the Government is irretrievably || 
gone. Thisis no war for slave emancipation; it js | 


to put down rebellion and treason; to save a great 
and mighty apni from overthrow and ruin. 
My venerable friend from Kentucky [Mr. 


| Wickuirre] informs me that the resolutions | 
| have referred to passed the Senate as well as the 


House. If that be so, if they have passed both 
branches of the national Legislature, then Con- 
gress and the President have acted in concert and 
with great fidelity of purpose. 

What will be the effect, sir, if you change the 
policy of the war, and make it a war of negro 
emancipation? The six hundred thousand men 
in the field this day, enlisted with the pledge of 
the Government that they were brought into the 
field to save the Union by crushing out as unholy 
a rebellion as ever disgraced the history of a na- 
tion. When the President issued his proclama- 
tion that the Government was in danger, and called 
for troops to preserve it, all of the loyal States 


responded promptly. Change the policy of this i 





States service from any State; and they have gone 
into this war for the purpose of saving the Union 
and the Constitution. Itis the battles.of the white 
man that they are enlisted to fight, and not the 
| battles of the black man. They are for the prin- 

ciple of Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation and Critten- 
den’s resolutions. As I have said, I had no part 
in the elevation of Mr. Lincoln to the Executive 
chair. He was not my nominee; he did not re- 
ceive my vote. I had no hand in his elevation. 
I assert, however—and I speak it not only to the 
| House but to the world—that I believe Abraham 
Lincoln has a patriotic heart in his body; and as 
long as he pursues the measures he has intro- 
duced in reference to the management of this war, 
and the object which he gives for bringing men 
into the field, I am ready to stand by him and sus- 
tain him, because, in doing that, | stand by the 
Constitution and the country. 

I am one of those who think not only that he 
‘means well,’’ but that he acts well. He acted 
well when he issued his proclamation stating that 
his object was to put down the’ rebellion and to 
respect the rights of property. He acted well 
when he reiterated the same principle in his mes- 
sage at the mecting of this Congress. And I refer 
you to a clause in that message. He says: 

“T have, therefore, in every case, thought it proper to 
keep the integrity of the Union prominent, as the primary 
objcet of the contest upon our part, leaving the questions 


whieh are not of vital military importance to the more 
deliberate action of the Legislature.” 


He says further: 


‘‘[ have been anxious and careful that the inevitable con 
flict for this purpose shall not degenerate into a violent and 
remorseless revolutionary struggle.” 


When Abraham Lincoln penned that paragraph 
he not only ‘‘ meant well,” but he wrote well, and 
enunciated a principle and a sentiment which he 
will be vastifeed in before the American people. 
|| It should not be a ‘* remorseless revolutionary 
struggle.”’ I say, sir, that Abraham Lincoln 
acted well when he sent supplies to Fort Sumter 
in the early part of this struggle, and I justify him 
in the act which he did then; and, in fact, so far 
| as regards the prosecution of the war and the ob- 
ject which brought it into existence, he has uni- 
formly not only ‘‘ meant well,’’ but uniformly 
acted well. And that is the reason why he is re- 
ceiving at this time the support of the conservative 
men of the natian every where. Ido not, of course, 
include that class of men who declare that the 
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Constitution is a “league with death and a cov- | 
enant with hell.’’ If he received the approbation || 
and countenance of men who adopt such heretical 
opinions, I could not myself be a supporter of Lin- || quest. 

coln in this greatand tryingemergency. Norcan |} Mr. KELLEY. 
gentlemen justify themselves by bringing before || 
the country the frauds that have been practiced in | 
the Departments of the Government, and attempt 
to make capital outof it, when a great prominent | 
issue 18 before the country. Your constituencies 
will not stop to inquire how you have cast your 
votes in regard to frauds and speculations. You | 
do not justify yourselves upon an issue of that 
kind. ‘here is but one great abiding and pow- | 
erful issue to-day, and that is the issue whether | 
the country and the Constitution shall be saved, 
or whether it shall be utterly and entirely anni- 
hilated? 

Gentlemen have gone so far—I do not stop to | 
inquire whether or not they are in this House— 
upon this question of negro slavery, that if the 
question were put to them, whom will you have 
delivered to you to-day? they would say, ** Bar- 
rabas,’’ the negro; cracify the white man. I do 
not make the charge against gentlemen upon this 
floor; but I say there are fanatics throughout the 
length and breadth of this land who would adopt 
that as the cardinal and ruling idea of their lives. 

I would go far to protect the interest of the black 
man, but [ have in my mind an overwhelming sen- 
timent and opinion which leads me first to stand 
by the Constitution and the country; knowing that 
by standing by the Constitution and the country | 
I not only protect the interests of twenty-five 
millions of white men, but also four millions of 
blacks. Gentlemen will not understand me as 
apologizing for slavery. Do not understand me 
that I would extend it one inch beyond the terri- 
tory which it now occupies; but that, at the pres- 
ent time, and in the present emergency, I would 
go for that line of policy which would leave the 


confiscation of property to the great emergencies 

as they arise. You cannot lay down a rule for || and country to some poor man whose Saxon 
the conduct of your Army in regard to this par- || father’s spirit chafes under the servitude their 
ticular, unless you change the entire line of policy || darker skin entails upon them? 

which was adopted in the inauguration of the war. || 
I defy the House, I defy the national Legislature, 
I defy the generals in command, to lay downa 
line of policy that is to be pursued upon this 
question of slavery that shall mete out equal and 
exact justice everywhere. Therefore, let the 
emergency of the occasion provide for itself. Let 
the Government furnish men; let the Government 
furnish money; Jet the Government commission 


intelligent generals, and that is far enough to go Mr. ROBINSON. I hope they will be cleared 
in relation to policy. |} now. 


Suppose you adopt the policy of negro eman- || Mr. WRIGHT. I willalso inform my worthy 
cipation, that slaves everywhere are to be eman- || 


| colleague from my own State that in preserving 
cipated, you weaken and paralyze the strong arm || the Constitution, in living up to the policy that 
of the military power of the country; you do in- | inaugurated the war, upon the part of the Admin- 
justice to the loyal men in the country, in Mis- | 


| istration and upon the part of the two Houses, 
souri,in Kentucky, in Western Virginia, in Mary- 
land; because, although they are represented upon 
this floor, and although they are loyal men, yet 
they still have that species of property which the 
Constitution says we shall protect them in. And 
so long as they are loyal men, I am one of those 
who are in favor, to the utmost, of protecting them || 
in the enjoyment of their property. And so the || 
President of the United States said, when he sent 
out his proclamation calling men into service to | 
defend the Government—not toemancipate slaves, 
and not to interfere in regard to the rights of prop- 
erty. All, therefore, that I have to ask of gen- 
tlemen who pursue extreme measures upon the 
other side of the House is to stand by the policy 
laid down by the Executive of the nation, a man 
whom they have put into power. And of those 
— and Representatives from the State of 
ennsylvania—and they are numerous upon the 
other side of the Chamber—let me ask if they do 
not believe that Pennsylvania is not conservative 
to-day; that Pennsylvania is in favor of sustain- 
ing the Constitution to-day? The great heart of 
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one question. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I cannot well refuse the re- 
Do you believe that any one 
of the hundred thousand soldiers of Pennsylvania 
would prove false to his oath and loyalty if the 
result of this war would be to give to some poor 
mother the ownership of her own babe; if its 
result should be 

Mr. DIVEN. 

Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
man from New York to object. 

Mr. KELLEY. 
effect of this war 

Mr. DIVEN. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am not speaking of the 
effect of the war. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to conclude my question? 

Mr. DIVEN. A question of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I hope the gentleman will 
not consume much of my time. 

Mr. DIVEN. Will the Chair hear the ques- 
tion of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will. 

Mr. DIVEN. 





Is this to be a speech? 
A single question only. 





a speech, if objection be made. 

Mr. KELLEY. 

| and not to a speech. 

| the gentleman can yield only for an explanation, 
| or an inguiry. 

| Mr. KELLEY. [ask whether the gentleman 

¥ believes that the people of Pennsylvania will re- 


'| nificance to the words parent, child, home, family, 


| brother, sister, child of the white race are a thou- 
sand times dearer to me than the inferior caste of 
\| black men. [Applause in the gallerie?.] 
|| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that 
| if there is any further interruption of the orderly 
| proceedings of the House by the galleries, he will 
| order them to be cleared. 


|| dut 


1] 
| Government to do it. 


sive with regard to the wants and necessities of 
this inferior race as my colleague, but the Anglo- 
Saxon race with me is the first thing for my con- 
sideration. And lect me say, further, with regard 


men from the State of Pennsylvania intothe Army, 


|| listment that their services were required to fight 
| for emancipation, I venture to say that that army 
| of one hundred thousand men would have been 


| men that Falstaff was ashamed to march through 
| f 

|| Coventry with to the battle of Shrewsbury. Sir, 
\the contest in which we are engaged to-day is not 


| for the elevation of the black race. It is for the 
| imperishable principle of liberty, of free govern- 
Pennsylvania is beating to-day for the cause of || 
the Union. There is with her no question of sla- | 


very; it is a question of national existence, of life | 

or death. I have no censure to cast upon my i tion of the black race; itis to decide the great ques- 
colleagues. I only appeal to them to stand by me || tion whether the liberty which has been handed 
upon the conservative principles that President || down to us by our fathers shall be permitted to 
Lincoln has laid down in regard to the manner of || remain in the land, or whether chaos and desola- 
carrying on this war, and to stand by the princi- || tion shall blot out the couhtry and the Govern- 


. } . i . . 
ples upon which the war became an absolute ne- || ment for ever. That is the feeling and the princi- 
ple that brings to-day one hundred thousand men 


cessity. | 





groveling 





a 


|| pudiate the war if one of its results be to give sig- | 


Mr. WRIGHT. I will inform my respected col- | 


| league from Pennsylvania that the father, mother, | 


| that had they known before the day of their en- | 


| less formidable than the contemptible company of | 


ment, of the right of man to govern himself. That | 
is the spirit that leads on our Army. It is not the | 
rinciple that looks down to the eleva- | 


| 





| 
| 
| 


A single question. If the | 


My point of order is, that when | 
one member has the floor assigned to him he can- | 
not yield it to another for the purpose of making | 


|| he will find his only guarantee that his wife and || 
|| his child are to be secure in this great hour of ca- || 
lamity. That hour is upon us, and itis our solemn |) 
y to take care of the Anglo-American race, and || 
|| save it, if there be power and vitality left in the || 


| 


I have a heart, I trust, as large and comprehen- | 


| 


|| to the appeal that brought one hundred thousand | 
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from the State of Pennsylvania into this great con- 
flict. It is a conflict for an imperishable principle; 
it is a conflict for liberty; it is a conflict to pre- 
serve those sacred colors that are suspended above 
the Speaker’s chair in the House ef Commons of 
this land; itis a conflict to give a charactcr and a 


wame to the great country we inhabit, and not to 


| 





| elevate the condition of the black man alone. 


wherever he may be found; but I do not want to 


Sir, I will go with that gentleman, or any other 
gentleman, to confiscate the property of the rebel, 


lay down rules with regard to the principle of 


It is too late for the gentle- || confiscation. Let the hour provide for itself. Let 


the time and the occasion point out to the military 
commanéers, or the executive chief, the mode and 
manner in which that object shall be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I willagree to give that gen- 
tleman an opportunity to do so now, but I shall 


| not yield the floor again for a like purpose. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I wish to ask the gentleman 
whether he recognizes the right of a general to 
adopt what rules of confiscation he deems best 


| from time to time? 


He yields toa single inquiry, |) 


‘|| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that || 


| 





Mr. BINGHAM. That is the question. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I recognize the right of a 
commanding general to adopt what rule he deems 
expedient, subject to a revision by that conservative 
power that is to-day located in the White House, so 
that if any man shall play Frémont, we have a 
man there who has nerve enough to undo what 
he does, if wrong. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Then I understand, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman means that when a 
general is pro-slavery he believes his decrees are 
right, but when anti-slavery he believes they are 
wrong. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will tell the gentleman what 
I mean. I mean that the President is, by virtuc 
of the Constitution, Commander-in-Chief of the 
American armies, and if any of his subordinates, 
as was the case with General Frémont, under- 
takes to change the rule of policy upon which the 
war was inaugurated, he has a right to counter- 
mand the orders of that subordinate, and if he 
acts conservatively, he is entitled to the support 
of the nation, and will receive it. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I do not object to that if the 
gentleman will adhere to it. I understand him to 
say that it must be left for the decision of the 
generals. If the gentleman is simply insisting 
that the President is the Commander-in-Chief, of 
course I do not object to that. But now, if the 
gentleman will be kind enough to bear with mea 
moment, I want to ask him whether he is opposed 
to the confiscation of rebel property, and if- 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman must not ask 
me another question. I will answer the one he 
has propounded. I am not afraid at all to be cat- 
echised by the gentleman, eyen in the American 
Congress; but | insist on my rights here. The 
gentleman asks me if I am in favor of the confis- 
cation of rebel property. Do I understand his 
question correctly? 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Thatis it in substance. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I answer that I am, unquali- 
fiedly. [Cries of ** Good!” and ‘ All right !’’] 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 1 wish to ask the gentleman 





| one more question, and then I will not interrupt 


him further. 

Mr. WRIGHT. No, sir; I cannot yield any 
further. Now, I will tell you why I am in favor 
of the confiscation of rebel property. I am in fa- 
vor of forfeiting all the property and effects that 


|| that man has who raises his arm for the destruc- 


tion of this republican fabric that is dear tous all, 
whether it be slaves, oxen, horses, or anything 
else that his State may regard and recognize as 
property. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is enough. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, thatis far enough to go. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is right. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am glad to hear my col- 
league from the Pittsburgh district indorse that 
sentiment. I have hopes from him in the dark 
hours that aré to come upon us before this session 
closes. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I will stand-b 
fiscation of slaves of rebels. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Now, with regard to the for- 
feiture of that property, as I said before, it is a 
matter that must depend upon the emergencies of 


y the con- 
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the occasion, and the general in command must 
use his discretion, subject, however, to revoca- 
tion, if he acts in opposition to the views of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. There we agree, I have nodoubt; | 
but I do not believe that my colleague, nor do | 
believe that the conservative gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House will vote to lay down a 
principle as broad as the one contemplated in the 
speech of the geutleman from Ohio, [Mr. Bive- 
HAM,]} and that was, if I understood it, the imme- | 
diate, unconditional emancipation of four millions 
of slaves. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I will set him right. I suppose he intends 
me no injustice. : 

The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. Oui in the chair.) 
Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield the | 
fioor to the gentleman from Ohio? ; 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do, sir; he has a right to 
ask it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. lI confined my proposition 
exclusively to slaves held by rebels, their aiders 
and abettors. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 
his printed remarks 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
marks. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 
harm or injustice. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Well. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Iknow thatthe gentleman in 
his printed remarks—for I have read them care- 
fully—has it reported m that way, and I have no 
doubt that his speech was reported as it was ut- 
tered; but L understood the gentleman ir listening 
to him—and it excited me at the time—to say that 
he was in favor of the unconditional emancipation 
of all the slaves in the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman will allow 
me, | will say that I did not touch upon that ques- 
uion at all; but I have no hesitation in saying for 
myself that, whenever my own judgment satisfies 
me that it is essential to the common defense to 
shiver every fetter that binds any man within the | 
limits of the Republic, the power is in this House 
aud ought to be exercised. 

Mr. WRIGHT. But the gentleman from Ohio 
must not blow his own brains out for the purpose 
of eliminating and carrying out an idea. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no; there is no trouble 
about my brains. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have here the gentleman’s 
reported speech, and I find that he did make use 
of this language: 


I know that the gentleman in 





No, sir; in my spoken re- 


I will do the gentleman no 


** Pass your law, proclaim it at the head of your Army, 
execute it summarily by allowing these unwilling support- 
ers of the rebellion to escape from their masters through | 
your Jines and receive your protection in return for their 
loyalty; and these children of oppression will make such an 
exodus trom the house of their bondage as the world has not 
seen since that exodus of God’s people which the dark-eyed 
daugiters of Israel celebrated in that sublime song: 

***'The Lord hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his | 
rider hath he thrown into the sea.’” «+ 


Let me say to the gentleman that I fear that the 
music which should go at the head of thatexodus 
had better be the requiem in the ‘* Dead March of 
Saul’? than that song which the dark-eyed daugh- 
ters of Isracl sang on the banks of the Red Sea. 
Where would you march that army of four mil- 
lions of slaves? Would you march them to Ohio, 
or to the State of Pennsylvania, or to the State of 
New York? No, sir; the gentleman from Obio 
would be as much oppesed to that as any man, 
verhaps, on this floor who has a duc regard for 
iis State sovereignty. What would he do with 
them? Would he drive them into the sea? Would 
he let them perish from want and starvation ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a qfestion? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the gentleman mean 
that any person, born within the lasts of the Re- 
public, and who has offended against.no law, can 
rightfully be exiled from any State or from any 
rood of the Republic? Does the gentleman un- 
dertake to say that here, in the face of the provis- 
ion in the Constitution, that persons born within 
the limits of the Republic, of parents who are not 
the subjects of any other sovereignty, are native- 
born citizens, whether they be black or white ? 
There is not a text-book referred to in any court 
which does not recognize the principle that I as- 
sert. I do not stand here to cavil with men who 


| 
} 


| for information. 


tleman refer to? 


| the principle | am contending for. 


| tablish the number. 


| the gentleman 





j 
| 
| power of declaring citizenship in the Constitution | 
'| of the United States, reserved it to herself; and | 
| Pennsylvania has not only decided through her 
| courts, but has adopted it as a cardinal principle || 


| Ohio, Iowa 
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are not read in the horn-books of the law; but I 
assert thatevery man born within the limits of the 
Republic, or under its flag at sea, of parents who 
were not the subjects of any other sovereignty, 
are, in the very words of the Constitution, natural 
born citizens; and I wantto know whence comes 
the power which the gentleman speaks of, to drive 
them from the land of their nativity, I care not 
what their color? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let the gentleman keep cool, 
and‘ will answer his proposition. He refers me to 
a clause in the Constitution. For his edification 
I will read it: 

“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the several States.”’ 

It is the ** citizens of each State’? who are en- 
titled to these privileges and immunities, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Pray, sir, who are the citi- 
zens of the States? 1} 

Mr. WRIGHT. 1 will tell the gentleman who || 
are citizens. Each State, not having yielded the | 


in her constitution, that black men are not citi- | 
zens, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
me to inquire 

Mr. WRIGHT. I cannot yield any further. 
The gentleman from Ohio is a learned man. He | 
comes here with the reputation of being an emi- | 
nent lawyer; and I ask him whether he is not 
aware that five of the northwestern States have | 
adopted constitutional provisions prohibiting 
black people from coming into their territory? 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no such provision | 
in the constitution of my State. 

Mr. WRIGHT. IUdid not say it was in the 
constitution of your State, but that it was in the 
constitution of five of the northwestern States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Lask the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania to let me make an inquiry of him 


Will the gentleman allow | 





Mr. WRIGHT. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 


Certainly. 
What States does the gen- 


Mr. ALDRICH. 
Minnesota. 


Mr. WRIGHT. 


| hope he does not mean 


I refer to Indiana, Illinois, 





Mr. ALDRICH. That is only four. | 
Mr. WASHBURNE. It is not so in Iowa. 
Mr. WRIGHT. That is enough to establish 


Mr. WASHBURNE. It is not enough to es- 
Mr. WRIGHT. Now, although the gentleman 
from Ohio may regard me as a novice in law, I 
will tell him that I have been striving honestly for || 
thirty years to attain a knowledge of the oo 
profession, and he will pardon me,I hope, in the 
assertion that I have during that time learned a 
few legal maxims, and studied somewhat the Con- 
stitution of the Union. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
to me for an inquiry? 


Mr. WRIGHT. 





Will the gentleman yield 


I cannot yield any more to 
If Lask him a question he will | 
have a rightto reply to it. Now, the Constitu- | 
tion which every member of this [louse has sworn 
to support and maintain, and which it should be 
our aim and object to live up to, contains the pro- | 
vision that the citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities. If this 
degraded class of people called slaves are citizens, | 
then I concede to the gentleman from Ohio that 
no State has a right to pass a law prohibiting their | 
migration into it. But let me say to the gentle- 
man, that if his army of four millions of slaves 
were to commence their march into Ohio and 
Pennsylvania it would be worse upon those States 
than the plagues of Egypt. 
and eat out the substance of the people. Not only | 
would that evil come to pass, but the effect of it | 
would also be to destroy the blacks themselves | 
and annihilate all their power for good. 
Therefore I lay it down as the only safe, pru- 
dent, and constitutional rule, to allow the great 
emergencies of the occasion to provide for them- 


| ted. 


| dispose of it? 
| legitimate issues of the war—to save the white 


|| have. 


| of need, 


| Chief of the American Army, and such aid as the 
| American Congress may afford him. If those gen- 


| selves, subject to revision by the Commander-in- | 


tlemen who want to carry out this ultra policy \| 
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will but stand by Abraham Lincoln, as the con- 
servative men of this body will stand by him, six 
months shall not pass away before the rebellion 
is dead, the national flag restored to its position, 
and the national glory and renown again vindica- 

From the commencement of this session of 
Congress I have been of the opinion that, sooner 
or later, the conservative members of it would 
put their heads together, and work shoulder to 
shoulder in the great cause ofthe country. Whether 
we shall have the great pleasure of having the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Biyenan] in that num- 
ber, banded for the protection of the Constitution, 
and not for the emancipation of slavery, it is not 
for me now to say. I do not wish to indulge in 
unkind remarks, because liberty of speech is guar- 
antied to us by the fundamental law of the land. 
Members have a right to express their views on 
this question of slavery. IL would not abridge that 
right, but | would hold them accountable for the 
line of policy which they pursue that is calculated 
to destroy the public confidence, to paralyze the 
Army, or to throw an obstacle in the way of its 
advance forward. 

Mr. Chairman, the great and momentous occa- 
sion that visits us to-day is one which I can 
hardly realize. It is hard to realize that of the 
thirty millions who but a few short months ago 





|, comprised a happy people, nearly one million 
|| should to-day be arrayed in deadly hostility against 


each other. Butthat factexists. [tis on us to-day. 
We knowit. And while these two greatarmies are 
in the field, contending indeadly strife—one that 
the Constitution shall stand and the Government 
be preserved, and the other that the Government 
shall be destroyed—why shall not patriotic men 
on that manly issue meet the great question and 
Why not confine ourselves to the 


race—and not adopt the other alternative, which 
is to destroy it—destroy the great principle of self- 
government, and all for the elevation of the black 
race? I would not object to his elevation; but I 
prefer Union with slavery to no Union without 
it; and if the Government must fall in the wild 
attempts to minister to his imaginary wants, it is 
our duty to ourselves, our families, otir country, 
to abandon a theory that cannot be accomplished. 
Sir, let the Government of our fathers, with its 
compromises and its virtues, stand as the chief 
thing in our affections, and its preservation be the 
great object of our hopes. 

Mr. Chairman, these fanatics have just as much 
interest in the preservation of this country as we 
They may suppose that, by advocating 
universal emancipation, they will best accomplish 
a prosperous result. But upon this question of 
expediency I differ with them widely. Change 
the policy of the war, and you have left no = 
ciple upon which the nation can rely in this hour 
Change the policy of the war, divert it 
from the cardinal point which brought it into 
existence, and we are hopelessly gone, and gone 
forever. Nor do I wish to survive the time when 


| this country is broken up and destroyed. I do not 


want to see two confederacies upon this land. 
There is not room enough in this broad land to 
contain two confederacies. One flag, one Consti- 
tution, one common destiny, is what we all should 


| ask, is what we all ought to pray for, is what we 


all ought to move heaven and earth to accom- 


| plish, in the hour of danger and of trouble which 


1s suspended like a black pall over us. 
Adopt the principle for which the gentleman 


| from Ohio contends, and you drive your brave 


men from the Army, destrey their courage, weaken 
their zeal, and intimidate their valor. Do that and 

ou will either have no country atall, or you will 
he in existence two confederacies, between 
which there will be a war of extermination for all 


| time, in the great future. I am in favor of settling 
| that great prmeiple now. I am in favor of decid- 
They would devour | 


ing the question at once. Let us decide it legiti- 


|| mately and properly, as it ought to be decided— 


upon that broad and elevated position that free- 
men know and can appreciate those imperishable 
gifts which are the common inheritance of us all, 


_and which we should guard and protect with our 


life, our liberty, and our honor. 
{Liere the hammer fell.] 
Mr. DIVEN obtained the floor; but yielded to 
Mr. WASHBURNE, who moved that the com- 
mittee rise. 
The motion was agreed to 
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So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 


resumed the chair, Mr. Oxin reported that the | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration House bill No. 208, 
but more particularly the Union generally, and 
had come to no resolution upon either. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Raa then, on motion of Mr. WASHBURNE, | 
(at five minutes pastfour o’clock, p.m.,) the House 
adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, January 21, 1362. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SonpERLAND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. CHANDLER presented a memorial of cit- 


izens of the State of Michigan, accompanied by 
maps, praying for the location of a naval depot | 
on Saginaw river, in that State; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the supervis- | 
ors of Saginaw county, State of Michigan, pray- 
ing for the location of a naval depot on Saginaw 
river; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the county | 
officers of Saginaw county, Michigan, praying 
for the location of a naval depot at some point on 
the Saginaw river; which was referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of | 
Michigan, praying for an appropriation for mili- 
tary defenses of the coast on the south shore of 
Lake Superior; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. TRUMBULL presented the memorial of 
W. C. Jewett, of Colorado, protesting against 
any present congressional action upon the ques- 
tion of slavery of a tendency to emancipate any 
or the entire portion thereof; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRIMES presented a petition of citizens | 
of Chicago, Lilinois, praying that homeopathic 
physicians may be appointed surgeonsin the Army 
and Navy; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

He also presented a petition of officers and 
soldiers of the fifty-first regiment of Illinois vol- 
unteers, praying fur the employment of homeo- 
pathic surgeons in the Army and Navy; whtich 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Militia, 

Mr. WILMOT presented fifty-two memorials 


signed by two thousand citizens of Philadelphia, || 


residing in the former district of Kensington, re- 
monstrating against the abolishment of the Ken- 
sington post office, or any legislation impairing its 
usefulness; which were referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, praying for the total 
abolition of slavery throughoutthe country; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the 
Mayor and City Council of Sandusky, Ohio, pray- 
ing for the entabliabeont of naval depot at Bull’s 
island, in Sandusky bay; which was referred to 
the Committee on Raval Affairs. 

Mr. HOWARD presented the memorial of An- 
glique Frazer, formerly widow of Hyacinth Rio- 
pelle, praying for compensation for property de- 
stroyed by the Indians in the war of 1812; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FOSTER. I present certain resolutions, 
in the nature of a memorial, of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, passed at their 
meeting at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 15th 
of January, urging upon Congress the propriety 
of continuing the appropriation for the benefit of 
the Coast Survey. The last resolution, which is 
very short, I will, with the leave of the Senate, 
read: 

Resolved, That we do most earnestly and respectfully 
urge on the honorable Congress that the appropriation called 
tor by the report of the Committee of Ways and Means, for 
the continuance of the United States Coast Survey, be 
granted, and that the active services of this commission be 
continued. 

As the matter is now under advisement by the 
Committee on Finance, I ask the reference of the 
memorial to that committee. 

It was so referred. 





| 


TH 





| naturalization laws as to confer the rights of citizenship on 


| of the United States during the present rebellion ; and that | 


CONGI 


THE NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Mr. BROWNING submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of so amending the 





all unnaturalized foreigners who may serve in the Army | 


they report by bill or otherwise. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. GRIMES asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
165) in relation to a railway along Pennsylvania 


avenue, and other avenues and streets in the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown, in the District 
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of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Disurict of 
Columbia. 

Mr. TRUMBULL asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
166) regulating the compensation of district at- 


| torneys; which was read twice by its title, and 


referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. FESSENDEN asked, and by unanimous 


| consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
_ 167) to authorize the examination of parties to 


| other purposes; which was read twice by its title, | 
| and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 








| to Japan, and other officers of the Nav 


suits in the courts of the United States, and for 


Mr. HALE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. 
No. 36) limiting the compensation of collectors 
of the customs, naval officers, and other officers 


| employed in the collection of the customs; which 


was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Morais, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill, in which the 
concurrence of the Senate was requested: 

A bill (No. 238) to pay the expenses of the spe- 
cial commission of the House of Representatives, 
appointed July 8, 1861, to ascertain and report in 
regard to contracts with any department of the 
Government, for provisions, supplies, transporta- 
tion, &c. 

BILLS BECOME LAWS. 

The message also announced that the President 
of the United States had approved and signed on 
the 17th instant, a joint resolution (H. R. No. 25) 
for the sale of the ruins of the Washington Infirm- 
ary; and on the 18th instant, an act (H. R. No. 
152) for the relief of the owner of the British ship 
Perthshire. 

PRESENTS TO NAVAL OFFICERS. 


Mr.SUMNER. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred a joint resolu- 
tion (S. No. 34) authorizing certain officers of the 
Navy to accept presents offered by the Japanese 
Government, have had the same under consider- 
ation, and have directed me to report it back with 
a recommendation that it pass; and, as it isentirely 
in conformity with precedents and is a very sim- 
ple matter, I hope it may be acted on now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate to consider 
this joint resolution at the present time. Is there 
objection ? 

r. HALE. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, which 
authorizes Captain W. W. McKean, commander 
of the United States steamship Niagara, and such 
of the officers of that vessel during the late voyage 
as may 
yet remain in the service of the United States, to 
accept the presents recently transmitted to this 
Government for presentation to them by the Gov- 
ernment of Japan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection to its consideration ? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir; let it lie over. 

Mr.SUMNER. I will ask the Senator to with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. HALE. I will let it be considered, and I 
will state my objection to it. I think it is very 
loose, very indefinite 

The, VICE PRESIDENT. If objected to, itis 
not open to criticism of any kind. 

Mr. HALE. I withdrew the objection, and 
was making some remarks upon the consideration 
of it. 


Is there any ob- 





rsa — 





| 


| 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the joint res- 
olution is before the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suppose that the 
provision prohibiting our officers to receive pres- 
ents from foreign Governments was inserted in the 
Constitution for some wise purpose, and that it 
should not be departed from upon every sugges- 
tion, withoutany reason. I called for the reading 


| of the resolution because I think it is exceedingly 
| broad. 
| to accept the presents, nor does it name the pres- 
| ents that are to be accepted; but it is a general re- 


It does not even name the officers that are 


peal of that provision of the Constitution which 


|| prohibits the officers of the United States from 


accepting presents from foreign Governments. 
Besides, sir, | think it of evil example to permit 
officers of the Navy whoare brought into contact 
with foreign emissaries, as these were, to have an 
unlimited license to receive presents. I think that 
this is one of those cases against which the pro- 
vision of the Constitution was aimed. The Con- 
gress of the United States should always, in every 
instance, before they depart from such a provision 


| of the Constitution, know the officer to whom the 


present is to be made, the present that is to be 
made, and the consideration for which it is made, 
in all of which this resolution is deficient. It 
neither names the officers nor the present nor the 


| consideration; but by a wide-sweeping clause 








repeals this provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. SUMNER. J am glad the Senator has 
made his objections, and so fully and precisely, 
because if he will listen to me, I think he will ad- 
mit that they will be answered. 

The resolution is broad; it is not very precise; 
but it is as precise as under the circumstances it 
could be made. There are certain presents, not 
amounting in their actual value, as | understand 
by inquiry at the Department of State, to $100, 
which have been received from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment for certain Navy officers. I found, too, 
that it was impossible to ascertain the names of 
all the officers in question. My attention having 
been directed to that point, I next inquired whether 
the precedents would justify a resolution of this 
character without naming all the officers. I find 
that they do, that there are such precedents, at 
least two that have passed this body. 

Now as to whether the officers should be al- 
lowed toaccept the presents. I have said that they 
are trivial in value, and it is simply a matter of 
sentiment and of regard fora friendly Government 
which induces the Department of State to make 
the recommendation that the officers should be 
authorized to accept them. The whole matter is 
of very slight importance, and,as I said, itis rather 
a matter of sentiment than anything else. I hope 
the resolution will be passed. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 


| without amendment; and on the question, ** Shall 


the joint resolution be engrossed for a third read- 
ing:’’ there were,on a division—ayes 20, noes 3. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not a quo- 


rum voting, and the Chair believes that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. GRIMES. Is it in order to make a mo- 
tion to postpone that resolution until to-morrow, 
and to call the yeas and nays upon it? 

The VICE RESIDENT. it is. 

Mr. GRIMES. Then, sir, I move that it be 

ostponed until to-morrow, and on that question 
Teall for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. understand the rule to 
be that when there is no quorum, but one motion 
can be entertained, and that isto adjourn. __ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any motion which 
shall test the question by yeas and nays, whether 
there is a quorum, is in order, 

Mr. KING. They might as well be called on 
the question of engrossing the resolution. __ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Either question 
will test the point. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
ordering the joint resolution to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 

The VICE ‘RESIDENT. Does the Senator 


from lowa withdraw his motion? ; 
Mr. GRIMES. Yes, sir; 1 will withdraw it— 
anything to get out of this difficulty. : 
he yeas and nays were ordered on ordering the 
joint resolution to be engrossed for a third reading. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this is a small mat- 
ter, [know,a very smal! matter, but it is on small 
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matters that bad precedents begin and grow up. 





That is, it used to be so; but we are beginning | 
pretty largely on bad precedents at the present | 


This is a jaint Tesolution authorizing 


Congress. 1 
United States 


Captain McKean, commander of the 


steam frigate Niagara, ‘and such of the officers of 


that vessel during the late voyage to Japan, and 


other officers of the Navy, as may remain in the | 


service of the United States,”’ to receive presents. 


I cannot legislate or vote upon suggestions that | 


are made b 
mittee on Foreign Relations which are not em- 
bodied in the bill itself; the bill itself will make a 
precedent; the explanations of the chairman will 
only be embalmed in the records of his literary 
productions, and not in the legislation of the coun- 
try; and therefore, sir, I cannot asa legislator vote 
upon those explanations. | think this bill is a bad 
precedent; and in the language of the law, *‘ of evil 
example to all others in like manner to offend. 

I think that provision of the Constitution a wise 
one, and I think a departure from it should be for 
good reason, and ordinarily the reason is assigned 
at the time of the allowance of the permission to 
accept the present. ‘The honorable Senator says 
there are two precedents in the whole history of 
the country to the contrary, and I judge that there 
are but two. 

Now, sir, if this provision of the Constitution 
is worth anything, if it is worth any regard atall, 
I think it best to adhere to the established usage— 
the usage which has in almost every case pre- 


the honorable chairman of the Com- | 


vailed; and that agyto authorize an officer by name |) 


to accept a present for such and such things that 
“he has done. The character of these presents is 
not mentioned. 
honor; they may be insignia of some order of no- 
bility established by the Japanese, and conferred 
upon our officers. Atany rate,sir, tomy mind, 
I have stated sufficient objections to induce me to 
vote against the bill; and [ have no disposition to 
take up the time of the Senate. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 22, nays 14; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Chandler, Clark, 
Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, Foster, Harris, Howe, La- 
tham, Morrill, Nesmith, Pearce, Pomeroy, Rice, Sherman, 
Sumner, ‘Ten Eyck, Wade, and Wilson—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bright, Carlile, Cowan, Fessenden, 


They may be decorations of | 


Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Johnson, King, Lane of Indiana, || 


Powell, Saulsbury, ‘Trumbull, and Wilkinson—14. 


grossed for a third readin 
third time, and passed. 


SUPPRESSION OF INSURRECTION. 


On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, the bill (S. 
No. 33) to suppress insurrection and sedition, and 
for other purposes, was taken up and recommit- 
ted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Mr. WADE. | will ask the Senate now to take 
up the bill I laid on the table yesterday, with re- 


oe 


g; and it was read the 


gard to the appointment of two Assistant Secre- | 


taries of War. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is in- | 


formed that that bill was referred to the Committee | 


on Military Affairs, and is now with them. 
Mr. WILSON. The bill is in the hands of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


amendments which it is important to have acted 
on. 

Mr. WADE. Of course I would agree to that; 
but it will cause delay in the House of Representa- 
tives, when I happen to know that it is of the very 
first importance that the bill be passed, and passed 
now. |haveit fromthe Executive. They wanted 
it yesterday, and they more especially now want 
it through the House of Representatives. If you 
incumber it with other matters | am afraid it will 
cause delay there. 1 hope it will pass without 
being attached to any other measure. If any gen- 


tleman wishes to amend it, I have no objection to 
that. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is not be- 
fore the Senate, and is with the committee. 

Mr. WADE. I understand they have just re- 
ported it back. 

Mr. WILSON. No; but I can get it before 
you, if you will let me-take up the Lill I desire to 
callup. I desire to take upa bill from the House 


I want to call | 
up a bill from the House of Representatives, to | 
which some amendments have been made, and | 
if Senators will allow me, I will move two other | 








of Representatives, concerning the defenses 
Washington, which will be amended so that no 
one can oppose it, I think. I move to take up 
House bill No. 165. 


DEFENSES OF WASHINGTON. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H.R. No. 
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of | 


165) making an appropriation for completing the | 


defenses of Washington, the pending question 


Provided, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated | 


shall be expended on any work hereafter to be performed. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. WILSON. 
adding the following additional sections: 


And be it further enacted, That the fifth section of the act 
of the 28th of September, 1850, providing for the discfarge 
from the service of minors enlisted without the consent of 
their parents or guardians, be, and the same hereby is, re 
pealed: Provided, That hereafter no person under the age 
of eighteen shall be mustered into the United States service, 
and the oath of enlistment taken by the recruit shall be con- 
clusive as to bis age. 

ind be it further enacted, That no volunteers or militia 
from any State shall be mustered into the service of the 
United States on any terms or conditions confining their 
service to the limits of said State or vicinity; and if any 
such volunteers or militia afe in service contrary to the 
provisions of this act, the same shall be discharged. 


r 
SD 


It is very important to pass these propositions 
at once, and I hope there will be né opposition to 


| them. 


Mr. POWELL. 1 suggest to the Senator that 
it would be better to strike out that part of his 
amendment which says the oath of enlistment 
shall be final as regards the age of the minor. I 


think it would be manifestly improper to insert | 
such a provision in the law. A youth undereigh- | 
teen, who wished to leave his father, might goand | 


swear that he was eighteen years of age, and that 
would prevent his being discharged. It will lead 
to false swearing and disobedience of parents. 
Mr. WILSON. Many minors enter into the 
service of the United States. By existing law, 
the Secretary of War is compelled to discharge 
them when application is made. 


It makesa vast | 


deal of labor, and causes disorganization in the | 


| service. The proposition is torepeal thatact, but | 


to provide that in the future minors under eighteen | 
|| years of age shall not be mustered into the service, 

So the joint resolution was ordered to be en- || z os : ; , 
| that subject. This point has been discussed in the 


and that the mustering oath shall be conclusive on 


Military Committee, and the section has been 
unanimously agreed to by the committee. | hope 
it will be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. POWELL. I move to strike out that part 
of the amendment commencing with the word 
**and,’’ which provides that the oath of enlist- 
ment shall be final and conclusive as to the age of 
the minor. 

Mr. HALE. I think that making the oath of 
the minor conclusive on him isa very slight pun- 
ishment for the perjury he commits. If he swears 
that he is eighteen when he is not, he commits 
perjury, and may be punished by indictment; but 
if, instead of that, you make his oath conclusive 


very slight punishment. 

Mr. POWELL. 
is disobedient—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator 
suspend his remarks until conversation in the Hall 
ceases? The Senator from Kentucky is entitled 
to the floor, and will proceed when other Senators 
have ceased talking in their seats. 

Mr. HALE. He will never get it if he waits 
till that time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POWELL. | have but asingle remark to 
make. If a youth is disobedient to his parents, 


and desires to escape from their control, a very || 


reat inducement is held out to him, particularly 
if his morals are not very stern, to enlist in the 
Army and take this oath. According to the pro- 
vision now offered, when he has taken the oath, 
whether he be eighteen years of age or twenty- 
one, the father will be unable to reclaim him. I 
—_ that the amendment I have moved will pre- 
vail. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam surprised at the opposi- 
tion to the amendment I have offered, and I am 
sure that if Senators will reflect a solitary moment 
upon it, they will decide that it is right. By ex- 
isting law the Secretary of War is required to 
discharge any minors in all‘our vast volunteer 


|| father be bound ? 
on him and hold him in the Army, | think it isa || 


It strikes me that if a youth | 


I move to amend the bill by | 
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force, when called upon to do so, The result is 
that vast numbers apply for discharges. The ob- 
ject of my amendment is to repeal that provision 
of the existing law; and in order to prevent the 
enlistment of young boys, to provide that here- 
after no one shall be mustered into <he service 
of the United States who is under eighteen years 
of age. We propose to require an oath as to their 
age. They are to be given to understand that the 





| law forbids their admission into the Army if the 
being on the amendment of Mr. Winkinson, to | y y 


| insert as a proviso: 


are under eighteen years of age; that they must 
take an oath in regard to their age, and that this 
oath is to be conclusive in regard to their age. 
Unless you do this, you will discharge men who 
are twenty-five years ofage; men who are twent y- 
two or twenty-three years old will come here and 
make application to be discharged, alleging that 
they are under eighteen. If young men take this 
oath that they are eighteen years of age, and then 
get sick of the service, they cannot complain if 
when they enlisted they understood that their oath 
was conclusive as to their age. Unless you make 
that provision, you might just as well not act at 
all. 1 know that during the last few months men 
have been discharged from the service of the Uni- 
ted States as minors who were twenty-four or 
twenty-five years of age. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. POWELL. Ihave no objection to the re» 
peal of the law as proposed by the Senator. The 
point to which I object is, that if a youth under 
eighteen shall corruptly swear that he is over eigh- 
teen years of age, his father is not to be permitted 
to reclaim him from the Army. I do not think it 
right or proper to hold out this premium (as it 
may be called) to indiscreet and wild young men 
to commit perjury for the purpose of getting clear 
of paternal influence. That is the point of my 
objection. My impression is that my amendment 
= goes to perfect the Senator’s amendment, not 
to destroy it by any means. 

Mr. CLARK. | feel the force of what is said 
by tite chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, but I do not agree with him in regard to 
thisamendment. | know that it may be necessary 
to repeal the law of 1850; I know that there may be 
cases where young men will go and enlist under 
eighteen years of age who ought to be retained in 
the service; but I ask the Senator what he will do 
in the case of a young man whois a little short of 
eighteen years of age, who is made intoxicated — 
drunk for the very purpose, perhaps, of enlisting 
him; who goes when in that condition to the re- 
cruiting office, where they receive him, being eager 
to obtain recruits?) They permit him to take the 
oath; and then, when he becomes sober, is his 
mouth to be forever closed against any discharge 
from the Army ? 

Take the case that has been mentioned by the 
| Senator from Kentucky, where a young man de- 
sires to escape from his father: he. is not quite 
eighteen years of age; he goes and takes the oath. 
So far as he is concerned, as was said by my col- 
league, | would Jet him be bound; but the father 
has a claim upon that minor child; and shall the 
He has been no part or parcel 
of the fraud; it has been behind his back. When 
| he did not know anything about it, his son has 

been led away. Shall he not be permitted to say, 
| ** my rights have been violated; you took my son 

against my will and without my knowledge, and 
| shall I not have my son again?’’ 

Now, sir, | agree with all the other amend- 
ments but this. This is unfair to the youth who 
may be led astray; itis unfair and harsh upon the 
parent, who has a right to the services of his child; 
and it is better that the Department should be put 
| to some expense, to some trouble in regard to this 
| matter, than that these very young children, I 
may call them, should be allowed into the service 
of the United States in this way, and forever shut 
out from a discharge. 

Mr. WILSON. I think the Senator from New 
Hampshire is borrowing certainly a great deal of 
trouble in this matter. By the courts of law these 
| persons are discharged through their regular pro- 
cess. Here isa bill to repeal the law requiring 





the Secretary of War to make the discharges. 
Why, sir, there has not been a regiment raised in 
the country that has not had these young men 
join them; and many of them on the eve of the 
| departure of the regiments have been taken out of 
|| the regiments by judicial process; they are often 
| taken out by the courts of law. This does not 
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touch that. This section provides that the law re- 
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quiring the Seeretary of War to make these dis- | 


charges on application shall be repealed; and it 
provides as a guarantee for the future that young 
men under eighteen years of age shall not be mus- 


tered into the service, but that when they are mus- | 


tered into service they shall take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution and laws of the country; and 
the question shall be put, as it has been put in 
many of the regiments this year, ‘* what is your 
age?’ The idea simply is to embody into the law 
this provision that the oath shall be conclusive as 
to theirage. Every effort is to be made to keep 
these young men out of the service; but if they 
will go in, if they will state that they are eighteen 
years of age, if they will persist against the law 
of the country in going into the service, the pre- 
sumption is to be that they are eighteen years old. 

That is the object of this bill. It was discussed 
in the committee, and was agreed to by every 
member of it. I believe itto be right. If that pro- 
vision is stricken out, Ul think we had better sim- 
ply repeal the law unconditionally, and not let 
the Secretary discharge anybody or say anything 
about eighteen years of age at all, and not forbid 
young men under eighteen years from joining the 


Army. We do not want them in the Army, if 
we can help it. They are not old enough 


Mr. CLARK. Lam not borrowing any trouble, 
I will say to the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. lam endeavoring to shut the 
door against trouble; but I wish to say to him, if 
he will lend me his ear amoment, that I think he 
isentirely mistaken in regard to any action of the 
court. When you have made it conclusive upon 
the party enlisted that his oath is to fix his age, 
the court have no power over the matter; and 
neither the court nor the Secretary of War nor 
anybody else can discharge him. The chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs is shutting 
down the very door of escape which he proposes 
to the young man, and the court will have no 
ower. ° 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think there is another 
objection — 

Mr. COLLAMER. I ask the Senator to allow 


the amendment to be read again, so that we may | 
understand it. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

The Secretary read the amendment, tostrike out 
at the end of the first amendment the following 
words: 

And the oath of erdistment taken by the recruit shall be 
conclusive as to his age. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There is another objec- 
tion, | think, to that clause. It is too general. It 
provides that the oath taken by the person en- 
listed shall be conclusive as to his age. Is it to 


be conclusive for all purposes, or simply for this? || years of age; but if you insert a provision that no 


Is it intended by the chairman of the Committee | 
on Military Affairs that this oath shall be conclu- | 
sive everywhere and upon all occasions, in any 
other suits that may be pending? I am not sure 


but that would be the meaning of it. Iam not sure || 


but the court would so construe it. I think it 
ought to be limited to this act of enlistment. 

But again, | want to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, or some member | 
of it, for really Lam not very well informed, this | 
question: I want to know if, when a party enlists, 
he swears to his age atall; whether that question 
is put to him? Is ita part of the Army regula- 
tions that the party enlisting shall swear how old 
he is? The question may be asked him; but is it | 


obligatory upon the mustering officer to inquire || 


of the party enlisting what his age is, and upon | 
him to make an affidavit? 

Mr. WILSON. He is not required to swear; | 
but must always state it. Last autumn the War 
Department sent out their directions to all mus- 
tering officers to submit that question to all who 
desired to enlist. [raised a regiment last autumn, 
and every man admitted into that regiment had to 
state before the oath was administered to him that 
he was over eighteen years of age, in all cases, 
because Wt is required by thisGovernment. There 
is no doubt upon that point. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Lam not very familiar with 
such matters; but l haveseen some regiments mus- 
tered into the service, and the regiments which 1 
saw mustered into the service had no such oath 
tendered to them, and no such question was asked 
them, The regiment was drawn up in line and | 
the mustering officer passed along the line, and | 


afterwards the men marched past the mustering 
officer, and he swore them in by companies. No 
such question was propounded to them. That is 
the reason why I asked the question of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to know if that was done. 
Certainly, before it should be made conclusive 
upon the party enlisting that he was of a partic- 
ular age, his attention should be called to that 
question. If there is no law requiring the mus- 
tering officer to put that question to him and to call 
his attention to it, it would be very hard, indeed, 
if a youth, a mere boy, achild, as is stated by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, is persuaded to go 
and enlist in the United States service—and we 
know that all the children now are taken with a 
passion for military life; no question is asked him 
as to his age, and he takes the oath tendered to 
him by the mustering officer, and then he is to be 
coveluded and his parents concluded and every- 
body else concluded, not only in reference to this 
question, but there is a general provision inserted 
that the age of that child is to be fixed conclu- 
sively in all courts, upon all Secretaries of War, 
and everybody else. I think ft is going entirely 
too far. 

Mr. WILSON. I can assure the Senator from 
Illinois that the practice during many months has 
been to put this question to persons mustered into 
the service of the United States. 
regiments came out many of them were mustered 
in here, in this city, and in other parts of the coun- 


try, as whole regiments, and many young men, | 


boys under eighteen years of age, were admitted 
into those regiments. ‘Their parents made appli- 
cations not only through the courts at home, but 


through the Secretary of War, to discharge these | 


minors. The trouble was so great at the War 
Office that they issued an order to their mustering- 
in officers throughout the country to ascertain the 
ages of the young men enlisted into the service. 
1 have seen any quantity of men mustered into the 
service, and those questions submitted to them. 
Now, sir, this proposition forbids the muster- 


| ing officers to muster in any persons under the 


age of eighteen. That is an obligation upon the 
mustering officer. If he knowingly violates it, he 


GLOB 
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violates the law of the country, and he is respons- | 


ible for it. He submits the question to the party 
desiring to be mustered in, and if the party insists 
that he is eighteen years of age, and is ready to 


take the oath and be mustered into the service of | 
the United States, then we provide by this bill if | 


he does this that the oath shall be conclusive as 
to the fact that he is eighteen years of age, and 
therefore he shall be holden in the service of the 
United States. If, however, Senators think there 
can be abuses under it, then I say strike out the 
whole provision in regard to his being eighteen 


person shall be mustered in under eighteen years 
of age, | say to you what I have no doubt will be 
the result, that persons nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
one, and twenty-two years of age will come and 
claim to be discharged as being under eighteen 
years of age. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour 


having expired, it becomes the duty of the Chair || 


to call up the special order, which is the resolu- | 


tion submitted by the Senator from Minnesota, 
[Mr. Wivxrnson,] and the report of the Commit- 


| tee on the Judiciary thereon. 


Mr. WILSQN. I should like to postpone that | 


for a short time now, so that we may finish this | 


measure, if we can. There are two or three im- 
portant provisions in it that [ should like to get 
through. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 


Massachusetts moves to postpone the special or- | 


der for the purpose of continuing the considera- 
tion of the bill now before the Senate. 
Mr. SUMNER. It seems to me the special 


order might be passed over informally for a short | 


time in order to give my colleague an opportunity 
of proceeding with his bill; but I should hesitate 
to postpone the special order. It is a question of 
privilege, and one that, in the nature of the case, 
ought to be acted upon as soon as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it be the unani- 
mous sense of the Senate to postpone the special 
order temporarily for the purpose of considering 
the question before the Senate, the Chair will so 
regardit. Is there any objection? The Chair hears 
none, 


Mr. NESMITH. Mr. President, when this 
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| question was before the committee it was ver 
thoroughly considered, and the abuses which the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
| has represented were algo represented in com- 
| mittee. We know the fact exists that boys 
under the age of eighteen do enlist. They do it 
under a sort of inspiration that is generated in a 
| neighborhood where troops are being raised, and 
many young men over that age enlist; but when 
they come to camp life and hard fare their patriot- 
ism suddenly evaporates, and they desire to re- 
turn to private life again. There have been, as 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs has stated, a great many men discharged 
who were over the age of twenty-one, upon the 
| application of their parents, friends, or guardians 
representing that they were still minors. 

I am in favor of the proposition as introduced 
by the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs; | believe it will cut off very great abuses 

/and save us a great deal of trouble. In all these 

cases where young men have enlisted and now 
represent themselves as minors and desire to pro- 
cure their discharge, great expense has been in- 
curred by the Government. They have been uni- 
formed, armed, drilled, and equipped in every 
| point as soldiers, and brought to the field ata great 
| expense to the Government; but when they arrive 
there they are taken with a desire to retire from the 
service, and all this expense which the Govern- 
ment has incurred in bringing them in the face of 
the enemy is a total and entire loss. 

There is no regulation powawhich requires the 
applicant or recruit to swear that he is eighteen 
years of age. He takes an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and faithfully 
| discharge his duties as a soldier; but the language 

of the bill is framed with the idea of conveying a 
presumption that the young man who takes the 
oath has arrived at the age of eighteen years. He 
is not positively required to swear to it, and the 
fact of his taking the oath usually taken by a sol- 
dier is merely evidence presumptive that he was 
| of proper age to take it, and that the mustering 
officer had done his duty in asking him that ques- 
tion. There is no perjury connected with the case 
in any way unless the perjury grows out of the 
fact of young men who are over theage of eighteen 
| years making false applications to be discharged 
on the ground of minority. 

Now, the question of the parent losing the ser- 
vices of the young man, I do not think amounts 
to a greatdeal. It is a time when every man who 
is capable of bearing arms is called upon to render 
service to hiscountry. A young man who runs 
away from his father, or is induced to enlist, and 
subsequently obtains his discharge, if he violates 
the parental control which was over him in the 
first place and joins the Army, is not likely to be 
of much service to his parents thereafter; and | 
| think the very best school, and the very best place 
for him, is the Army, and I am in favor of retain- 
ing him there. 

Mr. LATHAM. I merely rose to correct a 
false impression by the use of terms which I think 
| the Senator from Illinois has fallen into in his dis- 
oute with the chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. Whenan applicant applies for ad- 
mission into the Army, at the time of enlistment 
the question is propounded as to his age, and other 
examinations as to his physical capacities are 
made, as prescribed by the regulations of the War 
Department. When he comes to be mustered into 
service, however, and classified, no questions are 
asked. The enlistment is generally private; the 
mustering into service is public. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia, | am sure, is laboring under a misappre- 
hension in regard to the volunteers... There was 
no examination of them. 1 know there was none 
in my State when the volunteers got together. 
They came from all parts of the States, and when 
a hundred had assembled, or enough for a com- 
pany, they generally selected their officers and 
proceeded to the place of rendezvous. A great 
many of these persons were thrown out by the 
mustering officer; some because they were too old, 
some because there was some physical defect; but 
no examination whatever was made previous to 
that time. Any one who thought proper went to 
the place of rendezvous. I know that was the 
practice there, and there was no such thing as an 
enlistment, There was mo officer to do it. 








Mr. LATHAM. That may have been the case. 
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as the Senator states, in his own State. 
spoke of the general rule. 











been deviated from in many of the States where | 


forces have presented themselves in large num- 


bers, and where it was desirable that they should | 


be mustered into service at once; but the general 
rule I know is, that the enlistment is of a private 
character, with an examination prescribed by the 
regulations of the Department as to his physical 
capacities, and as to age also. The enlistment 1s 
then made. When the parties come to be mus- 
tered into the service, which is a mere classifica- 
tion of them, that is of a public nature, and, of 
course, those questions are not asked. 

Theamendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to move anotheramend- 
ment, which was in the bill we had up yesterday, 


I only | 
Of course, it may have | 


| 





and | believe had the support ofall Senators. It 


is to add, as a new section: 
And be it further enacted, That the second section of 


the above recited act shall be, and the same is lrereby, so | 


amended as to read as follows: 
Sec. 2 
or rebellion against the supreme authority of the United 


And be it further enacted, That in time of war | 


States, all persons who shall be found lurking as spies, or | 


acting as such, in or about the fortifications, encampments, 
posts, quarters, or headquarters of the armies of the United 
States, or any of them, shall suffer death by sentence of a 
general court-martial. 
Mr. COLLAMER. 
and understand the Constitution, citizens of the 
United States cannot be subject to court-martial, 


or Jaw-martial, unless they be members of the | 


Navy or Army of the United States, or militia in 
actual service; that is, that all persons must be 
subject to trial by the ordinary process of law and 
by jury on indictment in the State where the of- 
fense is committed, unless they be persons in the 
Army or Navy of the United States. By that, I 
understand that all offenses by citizens of the Uni- 


Mr. President, as I read | 


ted States must be tried by the regular and ordi- | 
nary court and process of court, unless they be- || 


long to the Army or Navy of the United States 
service,and then they may be subjected to acourt- 
martial. 
such a provision in the amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The terms are, that no person shall 


be holden to answer for any capital or infamous || 


crime, except by trial by jury. Undoubtedly, this 
is an Infamous crime, so much so as to be declared 
capital. 

Understanding, then, that our citizens cannot 
be held to answer except in that way, I will refer 
further to the very act which is now proposed to 
be altered and amended, which confines itself to 


persons who are not citizens of the United States. | 


That law which is now proposed to be amended, 
was drawn with precisely the view I have stated; 
under that provision of the Constitution that our 
own citizens cannot be subjected toacourt-martial. 
This amendment, as it seems to me, attempts to 
go further and to subject our citizens to court- 
martial, trial, conviction, and death, without any 
trial by jury, which the Constitution reserves to 
every citizen of the United States. It seems to 
me that cannot constitutionally, be done. 


: : | 
I now come, Mr. President, toa very nice ques- 


tion, which has been a good deal embarrassing to 


my mind, and probably has been to other gentle- | 


men’s who have given attention to it, in relation 
to the manner in which this war may be prose- 
cuted, governing ourselves by the general rules of 
war between civilized people. The international 
law writers hold that a civil war is to be managed 
and conducted upon the same rules as a war be- 
tween belligerents generally. Under that view, it 
early seemed to me that we never could get along 
but by declaring this rebellion to be a civil war. 
At the last session of Congress a law was passed 
authorizing the President of the United States to 
declare certain States under certain circumstances 
in a state of insurrection, and then ‘proceeded to 
deal with those States thus declared to be ina 
state of insurrection in the same manner that we 


deal with foreign nations when at war with them. | 


That law also interdicted intercourse upon proc- 
lamation being made that a State was in insur- 
rection. Iam free to say that I was prepared to 
pass any act properly and legitimately belonging 
to the prosecution of the war between this Govern- 


If gentlemen will look, they will find | 


Without going at large into the subject, for gen- 
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tlemen probably would consider me exceedingly 


tedious if I should undertake to give my reasons 
for this distinction, I will say, that if the proposed 


amendment were confined to persons lurking as | 


|| spies in and about the encampments and garrisons | 


of the armies of the United Statesin any of that part | 
of the country which has been declared ina state of | 


insurrection by the proclamation of the President, 
I think we should have a right to pass it. But we 


| cannot say that a citizen of the United States who | 

| may go about an encampmenton this side of the 
Potomac, may be arrested as a spy, here where | 

| all the laws of the land are in full operation, where | 


he may be complained of and prosecuted, as giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy, and dealt with 
as a traitor, if you please, guilty of treason, and 
tried by the courts, and nothing to prevent it. | 
think we cannot justify ourselves, under the Con- 
stitution, in undertaking to subject that man toa 


| drum-head court-martial and to be shot. I there- 


fore move that the amendment be amended so as 
to confine it to those found lurking as spies around 
any fortification or post within any of that part of 
the United States which has been or may be de- 
clared to be in a state of insurrection. 

Mr. WILSON. I have great confidence in the 
judgment of the Senator from Vermont, and am 
disposed to defer to his opinions in this matter. 
Iam pressed on the one side to occupy no more 
time, so that the case of the Senator from Indiana 
may come up; and the Senator from Ohio, (Mr. 
Wape,] who introduced a bill yesterday, which 


was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


and which they have not had time to report, presses 
me on the other to take that matter up this morn- 
ing; and for that purpose, I will no longer, at this 
time, press the bill. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. There will be no objec- 
tion to it, as soon as this amendment is made, and 
we can then pass it. 

Mr. WILSON. Very well. I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. I accept it, if I have the 
right to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
in the chair.) The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senatorfrom Vermontto the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts, to in- 


sert in line nine of the amendment, after the word | 
| **them,’’ 


United States which has been or may be declared | 
to be in a state of insurrection by proclamation of | 


the words ‘* within any part of the 


the President of the United States.’’ 








| 
i 
i 
| 


ment and those sections of country which have | 


unde 


insurrection in the same manner as we would 
with a foreign belligerent. 


| this proposition. 


| quences of their designs. 
harm in this District to the United States, and to 
the great cause which has been carried on for the 


| stitution does in this amendment. 


| in actual service in time of war. 


Mr. TEN EYCK. 1 very greatly distrust my 
own judgment when gentlemen of experience 
have expressed themselves in relation to this mat- 
ter; butit strikes me thata portion of the mischief 
designed to be remedied will not be reached by 
I think the amendment to the 
amendment will limit the matter too much. 


done by persons lurking as spies about the camps 


| in the District of Columbia or in the border States 


where our armies may be found as in the rebel 
States. I hope the proposition offered by the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
will not be so far restricted as to relieve persons 


who, I am inclined to belive, have approached the | 


camps in this city for no other purpose than to act 
as spies, and to work out the nefarious conse- 
They can do as much 


protection and preservation of the Union,as spies, 


as they can in rebel districts, and perhaps to a 


much greater extent. 

Mr. HALE. 
from Vermont with a great deal of deference; but 
it strikes me he has gone further than the Con- 
The article to 


It | 


seems to me, sir, that as much damage can be | 


I have listened to the Senator 


which he refers, I suppose, is the fifth article of | 


the amendments to the Constitution; and is this: 


* No person shall be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise intamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces or in the militia, when in actual service in 


| time of war or public danger.” 


It does not say ‘‘ persons employed,’’ but cases 
arising in the land or naval forces or militia, when 


It strikes me 
that relieves the amendment of the committee from 


r that law been declared to be ina state of | the censure of the Senator from Vermont. 
; 
i} 


| 


* The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to, there being, on a division, ayes twenty-four, 


Ait 


noes not counted; and the amendment as amended 
was adopted. 

Mr. WILSON. 1 now offer another amend- 
ment, and if there be no objection, then I think 


we may take a vote on the bill. It is to insert as 
a new section: 


And be it further enaeted, That the fifty-fitth article of the 
first section of the act of April 10, 1806, chapter twenty, be, 
and the same is hereby, so amended as to read as followe: 

Arr. 55. Whoever, belonging to the armies of the United 
States in foreign parts, or at any place within the United 
States or their Territories, during rebellion against the su 
preme authority of the United States, shall torce a safe 
guard, shall suffer death, 


Mr. TRUMBULL. It seems to me, that amend- 
ment is obnoxious to the same objection that the 
Senator from Vermont made to the other. 

Mr.COLLAMER. I move that the same words 
be inserted after the word ** Territorics’’—"* which 
has been or may be declared to be ina state of in- 
surrection by proclamation of the President of the 
United States.”’ 

Mr. GRIMES. Iask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affatrs if there can be a sate- 
guard otherwise than in a hostile country, or a 
country in a state of insurrection? I do not un 
derstand by * forcing a safe-guard’’ that it means 
interfering with the patrol on the street here, or 
that it means going within the lines of a sentry 
that is established around a camp. Thatisnota 
safe-guard, as | understand it. 

Mr. CLARK. Lunderstand by a safe-guard the 
establishment of a guard over persons or property 
in a hostile country; as for instance, you place a 
guard over a college; you place a guard, if you 
please, over a barn, or over a farm, and the pro- 
vision of the law is, that whoever shall force thai 
guard and destroy the property, or force the guard, 
shall suffer death. Now, I submit to the Senate 
it is very necessary for us to have such a pro- 
vision in this state of rebellion. Suppose our 
forces are in the State of Virginia, which is de- 
clared to be ina state of insurrection, and there 
is a loyal man there in possession of his property: 
you want to protect him; you put a guard over 
him; and it is necessary to protect him. Is it not 
necessary to have astringent provision that if any- 
body forces that guard, he shall suffer death, in 
order to protect that person? It seems to me it is 
very necessary to have such a provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the amendment to the amendment, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment, to insert 
after the word ** Territories,”’ in the cighth line, 
the words, ** which has been or may be declared 
to be in a state of insurrection, by proclamation 
of the President of the United States,’’ so that it 
will read: 

Whoever, belonging to the Armies of the United States 
in foreign parts, or at any place within the United States 
or their Territories, which has been or may be declared to 
be in a state of insurrection by proclamation of the Presi 
dent of the United States, during rebellion against the 


supreme authority of the United States, shall force a safe 
guard, shall suffer death. 


Mr. GRIMES. Ido not wish to interfere with 
this proposition, but I desire to ask this question 
of the gentlemen who are offering it: suppose a 
safe-guard is established around aloyal man’s resi- 
dence, in the State of Maryland, which has not been 
declared to be in a state of insurrection, although 
it is well known that there are neighborhoods 
there where an intense secession or rebellious fee! 
ing prevails; can those secessionists or these re 
bellious citizens with impunity force that safe- 
guard? They can under the provisions of the 
amendment as it now stands, or as it is about to 
be amended. 

Mr. CLARK. The difficulty, Mr. President, 


arises from that clause of the Constitution which 


| forbids the bringing of anybody to trial by court- 


martial unless in a State declared to be in insur- 
rection. I saw the difficulty suggested by the 
Senator from lowa; but it may be necessary to 
secure as much as we can, and if we cannot get 
the entire provision in the border States that we 
want, itmay be as well to have as much as we 
can in the States which are declared to be in a 
state of insurrection. 

Mr. GRIMES. The State of Kentucky, for 
instance, is not declared to be in a state of insur- 
rection, as I understand it; yet if this amendment 
be adopted as it is proposed to be amended, a 
safe-cuard can there be forced with impunity—a 


| State where I apprehend there is more necessity 





—— 
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os 
for a provision of this kind than in almost any 
other State of the Union, and for which we ought 
to make this very provision which is designed to 
be incorporated into our articles of war by the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Hence I think the amendment to the amendment 
ought notto be adopted. The provision ought to 
be general. Letit be known, let the world know, 
that when this Government establishes a safe- 
guard around a man’s residence, or around any 
public property, or around any private property, 
no matter wheresit may be, whether upon loyal 
soil or disloyal soil, the man who violates it shall 
be punished. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire that this bill shall be 
made just as‘efficient as the Constitution will per- 
mit, and therefore I would prefer that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs should 
let the bill lie over until to-morrow, in order that 
it may be examined. 

Mr.SUMNER. I was going to make that sug- 
vestion, because it is evident we cannot reach a 
conclusion at an early moment upon it, and it is 
important that we should go on with the special 
order. The bill has been taken up by unanimous 
consent, and the special order is really before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will 
continue before the Senate until a motion 1s made 
to dispose of it. 

Mr. WILSON. I move that the bill be post- 
poned until to-morrow, for the purpose of accom- 
modating Senators. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. 


Mr. WADE. I will move now to discharge 
the Committee on Military Affairs and the Mili- 
tia from the further consideration of the bill | in- 
troduced yesterday. They make no objection to 
the motion, 

Mr. SUMNER. Before the Senate proceeds, 
I want to say that I do not wish the special order 
to lose its place; that is all. I am in favor of the 
Senator’s bill, and | cheerfully give way in the 
hope that it may be passed without debate. 

Mr. WADE. Ido not suppose it will take a 
moment. I merely wish to say, from the inves- 
tigations before the committee of which I am a 
member, that this bill has become necessary;and 
it is of the first necessity that it should pass im- 
mediately. There are particular reasons for it, 
which I perhaps ought not to disclose. But it 
has been before our committee, and has been well 
considered there. It is required by the executive 
partof the Governmentnow, to-day. They wanted 
it yesterday, and it cannot pass too soon. I hope 
the committee will be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that the bill will be permitted 
to pass at once. 
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|| order of the day, which was laid aside for the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Sen- |) 


ator indicate the bill to which he refers by its 
number or title? 

Mr. WADE. 
retary of War to appoint one or more Assistant 
Secretaries for a limited period—for one year from 
the time of their appointment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


It is a bill to authorize the Sec- | 


Militia be discharged from the further consider- | 


ation of the,bill indicated by the Senator from 
Ohio. 


The motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDLNGOFFICER. Itisnowmoved | 


that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (S. No. 164) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to appoint one or more Assistant Secretaries. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as | 


in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. WADE. I believe the language of the bill 
is to give the Secretary power to appoint *‘ one or 
more’’ additional Assistant Secretaries. Some 
Senators object to that because it leaves an un- 
limited diseretion in the Secretary. I am willing 
that it should be limited to two additional Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 

Mr. CLARK. 

Mr. WADE. 


Say, ‘* not exceeding two.’’ 
It is all the same. Let it be 


limited to two additional Assistant Secretaries. | 


That is all that is desired. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- | 
ator from Ohio move to amend the bill by striking | 


out “ one or more’’ and inserting ‘* two ?”’ 


To His Excellency Jerrerson Davis, 


| submitted by Mr. Wiixrnson on the 16th day of 


pro 0SItiON yet, I believe. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be so modified. 

Mr. WILSON. I offer an amendment to strike 
out all of the bill after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert the following in lieu thereof: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint two Assistant Secretaries of War, whose salary 
shall each be $3,000 per annum, who shall perform all 
such duties in the office of the Secretary of War belonging 
to that Department as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, or as may he required by law; the offices of these 
additional Assistant Secretaries to continue for one year. 

Mr. WADE. I will inquire of the Senator who 
offers this amendment whether the salary fixed in 
it is the same as is now allowed to the present As- 
sistant Secretary ? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. I move to amend the amendment 
by inserting after the word ‘ President’’ the 
words, * by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.”’ 

Mr. WILSON. Those words were in the 
proposition originally; but a portion of it was 
marked out. I wish to insert also the word “‘ ad- 
ditional ’’ before ‘* Assistant Secretaries ’’ in the 
first part of the amendment. The compensation 
that is allowed them is the same as that now re- 
ceived by the present Assistant Secretary of War. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Now let the amendment 
as modified be read, so that we may see what it is. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 


The bill will 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two additional Assistant Secretaries of War, whose salary 
shall each be $3,000 per annum, who shall perform all such 
duties in the office of the Secretary of War belonging to 
that Department as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of | 
War, or as may be required by law; the offices of these 
additional Assistant Secretaries to continue for one year. 


The amendment, as amended, was agréed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; read the third time, and passed. 

On motionof Mr.WADE, thetitle wasamended | 
so as to read: **A bill to authorize the Secretary 


‘of War to appoint two additional Assistant Secre- | 


taries.”’ 


Subsequently, a message from the House of 
Representatives announced that they had passed 
the bill without amendment. 


PROPOSED EXPULSION OF MR. 
Mr. SUMNER. 


the day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


BRIGHT. 
Il now call for the order of 


The special 


time being, will now be taken up. It will be read | 
by the Secretary. 


The Secretary read the following resolution, 


December last: 


Whereas Hon. Jesse D. Brienrt heretofore, on the lst 
day of March, 1861, wrote a letter, of which the following 


; t rs | 
It is moved } rae 


that the Commiitee on Military Affairs and the |! 


Wasutncton, March 1, 1861. 
My Dear Sir: Allow me to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance my friend Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas. He visits 
your capital mainly to dispose of what he regards a great 
improvement in fire-arms. I recommend him to your fa- 
vorable consideration as a gentleman of the first respecta- 
bility, and reliable in every respect. 
Very truly, yours, JESSE D. BRIGHT. 


President of the Confederation of States. 


And whereas we believe the said letter is evidence of dis- 
loyalty to the United States, and is calculated to give aid 
and comfort to the public enemies: Therefore, y | 

Be it resolved, That the said Jesse D. Brieut is expelled | 
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Mr. WADE. I will so modify it. It is my | The Secretary read the report of the Commit- 
: | tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 





January 21, 








The Judiciary Committee, to which was referred the res- 
olution to expel Hon. Jesse D. Brieut from his seat in the 
United States Senate, respectfully report: 

That they are of opinion the facts charged against Mr. 

BRIGHT are not sufficient to warrant his expulsion from the 
Senate, and they therefore recommend that the resolution 
do not pass. - 
_ Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. President, it was not my 
intention when that report was made to say any- 
thing on this subject; nor had I concluded to do 
so until | heard the remarks that were made yes- 
terday by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Witk- 
inson] and the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Mor- 
riLL.| I think it very probable that before the 
Senate is called upon to vote, I shall have some- 
thing to say; not so mucha speech asa narrative 
of facts, together with some of the motives that 
prompt this movement against me. I understand 
my colleague desires to speak upon this subject. 
I prefer to follow him. I have nothing to add at 
present. 


Mr.SUMNER. Mt. President, the expulsion 


| of a Senator is one of the most solemn acts which 


this body can be called to perform. The sentence 
of a court ina capital case is hardly more solemn; 
for though your judgment cannot take away life, 
it may take away all that gives value to life. Jus- 
tice herself might well hesitate to lift the scales in 


| which such a destiny is to be weighed. But duties 
| in this world cannot be avoided. When cast upon 


us they must be performed, at any cast of indi- 


| vidual pain or individual regret—especially in the 


|| at things as they are, an 


| ment or discussion with regard to their guilt. 





from his seat in the Senate of the United States. 1] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 
is on the adoption of that resolution. 
Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, as I have the | 
floor this morning on the discussion of this ques- | 
tion, I desire to say, at the beginning, that if the 
Senator from Indiana wishes to be heard at this | 
stage, I shall cheerfully yield the floor to him for | 
that purpose; otherwise I shall proceed. 
Mr. BRIGHT. The Secretary has not read the | 
entire proceedings before the body. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of | 
the report of the committee should have followed 


Mr. BRIGHT. 


the reading of the resolution. | 
He read a part only. 


present case, when the Senate, whose good name 
is in question, and the country, whose welfare is 
at stake, forbid us to hesitate. 

In other similar cases, arising out of recent 
events, where the Senate has already acted, the 
persons in question were absent, openly engaged 
in the rebellion. There was no occasion for argu- 
It 
was conspicuous like the rebellion itself. In the 
present case, the person in question is not absent, 
openly engaged in the rebellion. He is still sit- 
ting among us, taking part in the public business, 
voting and answering to his name when called in 
the roll of the Senate. His continued presence 
here may be interpreted in opposite ways—ac- 
cording to the feelings of those who sit in judg- 
ment. It may be referred to conscious innocence, 
or it may be referred to audacious guilt. 

That he should take his place in the Senate is 
not, therefore, necessarily in his favor. Catiline, 
after plotting the destruction of Rome, took his 
place in the senate and listened to the orator who 
denounced the treason; nor did the Roman patriot 
hesitate to point his eloquence by the exclama- 
tion that the traitor even came into the senate— 
immo in senatum venit. In the history of our 
own country there is a well-known instance of 
kindred audacity. Benedict Arnold, after com- 
mencing his correspondence with the enemy, and 
before its detection, appeared at the bar of a court- 
martfal in Philadelphia, and yet with treason in 
his heart, and already in his acts, thus spoke, 
without a blush: * Conmious of my innocence 
and the unworthy methods taken to injure me, I 
can, with boldness, address my persecutors in gen- 
eral.’? Youknow well the result. The traitor who 
thus appeared and spoke in open court continued 


| histreason. History teaches by example; and the 


instances which I now adduce admonish us not to 
be governed merely by appearances, but to look 
to judge according to 
facts, against which all present professions will 
be of little avail. 

I put aside, therefore, the argument founded on 
the presence of the person in question. ‘That he 
still continues in the Senate, and even challenges 
this inquiry, does not prove his innocence any 
more than it proves his guilt. The question is 
still open, to be considered carefully, gravely, 
austerely if you will, but absolutely without pas- 
sion or prejudice—anxious only that justice should 
prevail. Your decision will constitute a precedent 
which will be important in the history of the Sen- 
ate, either as a warning or as an encouragement 
to disloyalty. And since our votes are to be re- 
corded, [ am anxious that the reasons for mince 
should be known. 

But the question may be properly asked if this 
inquiry is to be conducted as ina court of justice, 
under all the restrictions and technical rules of ju- 
dicial proceedings. Clearly not. Under the Con- 
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stitution the Senate, in a case like the present, is 
the absolute judge, free to exereise Its power ac- 
cording to its own enlightened discretion. Itmay 
justly declare a Senator unworthy of a scat in this 
body on evidence defective in form, or on evidence 








even which does not constitute positive crime. A | 


Senator may deserve expulsion without deserving 
death; for in the one case the proceeding is in 
order to purge the Senate, while in the other case 
it is as a punishment of crime. The motives in 
the two cases are different. But this very discre- 


tion has been already exercised at this very ses- | 


sion, as well as the last, in the expulsion of sev- 
eral Senators. And the two early precedents—the 
first of William Blount in 1796, and the second of 
John Smith in 1808—both proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the Senate was at liberty to exer- 
cise a discretion unknown to a judicial tribunal. 
In the well-considered report of the committee in 
the last case, prepared by John Quincy Adams, 
at that time Senator, we find the following state- 
ment, (Annals of Congress, ‘Tenth Congress, vol. 
3, p. 572) 
“In examining the question whether these forms of ju- 
dicial proceedings, or the rules of judicial evidence Ought 
to be applied to the exercise of that censorial authority 
- which the Senate of the United States possesses,over the 
conduct of its members, Ict us assume, as the test of their 
application, either the dictates of unfettered reason, the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, or precedents, domes- 
tie or foreign, and your committee believe that the result 
will be the same; that the power of expelling a member 
must, in its nature, be discretionary, and In its exercise 
always more summary than the tardy process of judicial 


tribunals. The power of expelling a member for miscon- 


duct results, on the principles of common sense, from the 
interest of the nation, that the high trust of legislation 
should be invested in pure hands.’’ 

I do not stop to consider and illustrate this con- 
clusion, which is thus sustained by precedent as 
well as reason. It isobvious that the Senate may 
act on any evidence which shall be satisfactory to 
show that one of its members is unworthy of his 
seat, without bringing it to the test of any rules of 
law. Itis true that the good name of the indi- 
vidual is in question; but so also is the good name 
of the Senate, not forgetting also the welfare of 
the country; and if there are generous presump- 


tions of personal innocence, so also are there ir- | 


resistible instincts of self-defense which compel 


us to act vigorously, not only to preserve the good | 
name of the Senate, but also to preserve the coun- | 


try menaced by traitors. 

The facts in the present case are few, and may 
be easily stated; for, beyond certain presump- 
tions, they are of public notoriety and above all 
question. 
‘sented as plainly and as unanswerably as a math- 

ematical proposition or a diagram in geometry. 
On the 6th November, of the last year, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, of Illinois, was elected President. 
The election was in every respect constitutional; 
and yet, in violation of all the obligations of the 
Constitution, and all the duties of patriotism, a 
movement was instantly organized in the slave 
States to set aside this election by acts of conven- 
tions, if possible; but by violence, if necessary. 
The movement began in South Carolina, a State 
always mad with treason; and before the Istof Jan- 


uary then next succeeding, this State had formally | 


disconnected itself from the Union, renounced the 
national Government, and ranged itself in open 
rebellion. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana followed, declaring themsclves also in 
open rebellion; and the precise object of this rebel- 
lion was to form a new government, whose corner- 
stone should be stavery. The Senators. of these 
States, one after the other, abandoned their seats 
in this body, announcing their determination to 
return to their respective homes, and leaving be- 
hind menaces,of war, should any attempt be made 
to arrest their wicked purposes. 

Meanwhile, military preparations were com- 


menced by the rebel States, who made haste to | 


take military possession of forts and other prop- 
erty belonging to the national Government within 
their borders. Already, before the Ist of January, 
the palmetto flag was raised over the custom-house 
and post office at Charleston; it was also raised 
over Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie, in the 
harbor of Clfarleston, which, with a small national 
force, surrendered to the rebels, while the national 
armory, containing many thousand stand of arms 
and military stores, was occupied by rebel troops, 
in the name of South Carolina. 
everything at this time assumed the front of war. 
The eity was converted intoa camp. The small 





Indeed, the whole case can be pre- | 


At Charleston, 
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garrison under Major Anderson, after retgeating 
from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, was besieged 
in the latter fortress. Powerful batteries were 
erected at different points, in order to sustain the 
siege. From one of these batteries, on the Sth of 
January, a shot was fired at the United States 


| steamship Star of the West, with the national flag 


at her masthead, bearing reinforcements for the 


| garrison, and the discomfited steamship put back 
'to New York. The darling desire was to capture 


Fort Sumter, and various plans were devised for 
this purpose. One rebel proposed to take the fort 
by floating to it rafts piled with burning tar-bar- 
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rels, thus, as was said, ‘‘ attempting to smoke the | 


American troops out as you would smoke a rab- | 


bit out of a hollow.’’ Another was for filling 
bombs with prussic acid, and sending them among 
the national troops. Another thought that it 
might be taken without bloodshed —through sil- 
ver rather than shell—simply by offering to each 
soldier ten dollars of rebel money. Another pro- 
posed a floating battery, through which, under 
the protection of the guns from the stationary bat- 
teries, and with the assistance of an armed fleet, an 


} attack might be made, while from some conven- 
| ient point a party of sharpshooters might pick off 


| Fort Morgan onthe same day. On the 11th of Jan- | 





the garrison, man by man, and thus give an op- 


portunity to scale the walls. But such a storm- || 


ing, it was admitted, could be accomplished only 


at a fatal sacrifice of life, and it was finally de- | 


termined that the better way was by a protracted 
siege and bystarvation. Such, at this early day, 
were the propositions discussed in Charleston, 
and through the journals there advertised to the 
country. 

The same spirit of rebellion, animating similar 
acts, appeared in the other rebel States. On the 
3d of Rr ceetaih. 1861, Fort Pulaski, a fortress of 
considerable strength near Savannah, was occu- 
pied by rebel troops of Georgia, acting under orders 
from the rebel Governor. On the 4th of January 


the national arsenal at Mobile, with arms, barrels | 


of powder, and other munitions of war, was seized 
by rebel troops of Alabama; and so, also, was 


uary the marine hospital, two miles below New 
Orleans, was seized by rebel troops of Louisiana, 


and the patients of the hospital, numbering two | 


hundred and sixteen, were ordered away in order 
to make quarters for the rebels; thus repeating the 
indefensible atrocity of Napoleon when, near Dres- 
den, he seized an insane asylum for his troops, and 
set its inmates loose, saying ** Turn out the mad.” 
On the 12th of January Fort Barrancas and the 
navy-yard at Pensacola, with all its ordnance 
stores, was obliged to surrender to armed rebels 
of Florida and Alabama, the commandant report- 
ing to the national Government: ‘* Having no 
means of resistance, 1 surrendered, and hauled 
down my flag.’’ On the 24th of January the na- 
tional arsenal at Augusta, in Georgia, also surren- 
dered upon the demand of the rebel Governor. On 
the 31st of January the national branch mint, con- 
taining $389,000, and the national sub-Treasury, 
containing $122,000, were seized at New Orleans 
by the rebel authorities. Such, most briefly told, 
are some of the positive incidents of actual war 
through which the rebellion became manifest. And 
you do not forget that, throughout this anxious 
period, while these things were oceurring, the na- 
tional capital was menaced by the rebels, especially 
to disperse Congress, to drive away the national 
Government, and to seize the national archives. 
Nor can you forget that our patriot Commander- 
in-Chief, Lieutenant General Scott, under the ex- 
igencies of the time, changed his headquarters 
from New York to Washington, where he gave his 
best powers to the national defense—organizing 
the local militia, summoning the national troops, 
planting cannon, and in every way preparing to 
meet the threatened danger. 

Meanwhile these rebel States, having declared 
their separation from the national Government, 
and having forcibly seized its strongholds and 
other property within their borders, proceeded to 
constitute themselves into a confederacy, under 
the title of the confederate States. Their consti- 
tution was adopted on the 8th of February, and 
the same day Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was 
elected president and commander-in-chief of the 
armies, and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
vice president. Shortly afterwards, on the 2Ist 
February, the president of the rebellion nomin- 
ated a cabinet, in which Toombs, of Georgia, was 
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secretary of State; Memminger, of South Caro- 
lina, was secretary of the treasury; and Walker, 
of Alabama, was secretary of war. To this ex- 
tent had the rebellion gone. It was no longer a 
mere conspiracy; no longer a simple purpose; no 
longer a mere outbreak; but it was an organized 
body, or rather several organized bodies massed 
into one, and possessing all the character and sub- 
stance of government; but do not forget that it was 
a rebel government, set in motion by a conspiracy 
and now sustained by a declared rebellion, which 
openly disowned the national Government ,openly 
seized the national forts, and openly dishonored the 
national flag. Of this flagrant rebellion Jefferson 
Davis became now the chosen chicf, as he had 
been already for a long time the animating spirit. 
In him the rebellion was now incarnate. He was 
not merely its civil head, but aiso its military head. 
It was he who made cabinets, commanded armies, 
and gathered munitions of war. His voice. and 
his hand were the voice and the hand of the rebel- 
lion itself. By hisown eminent participation and 
the superadded choice of the rebels he had become 
its chief, as much as the Pretender was the chief 
of the disastrous rebellion in Great Britain, crushed 


| on the field of Culloden—as much as Satan him- 


self, when seated on his throne and rallying his 
peers of state, yas the chief of an earlier rebellion. 

That transcendent outrage, in itself the culmi- 
nation of the rebellion, destined to arouse at last 
a forbearing people, hud not yet occurred; but it 
was at hand. Fort Sumter had not been openly 


| assailed; but the hostile batteries were ready, and 


the hostile guns were pointed; simply waiting the 
word of rebel command, which was not yet given. 

It was precisely at this moment, on the Ist of 
March, 1861, that Jesse D. Brient, at the time a 
Senator of the United States, addressed the fol- 


| lowing letter to the chief of the rebellion: 


WasnHineton, March 1, 1861, 
My Dear Srr: Allow me to introduce to your acquaint 
ance my friend Thomas B. Lincoln, of Texas. He visits 
your capital, mainly to dispose of what he regards a great 
improvement in fire-arms. I commend him to your favor 


| able consideration as a gentleman of the first respectability, 


and reliable in every respect. 

Very truly yours, JESSE D. BRIGHT. 

To His Excellency Jerrerson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States. 

And now, before considering the letter, look 
weil at the parties and their respective positions, 
It is written by a person at the time a Senator, 
and addressed to a person at the time chief of the 
rebellion, in behalf of an unknown citizen, the 
owner of a great improvement in fire-arms. It is 
oroper to add as an additional fact which will not 
»e questioned, that the writer had been for a long 
time in notorious personal relations with the no- 
torious authors of the rebellion, especially with 
Jefferson Davis and with John Slidell; that he 
had notoriously sympathized with them in those 
barbarous pretensions for slavery which consti- 
tute the origin and mainspring of this rebellion, 
and that he had always voted with them in the 
Senate. All this is notorious, and if the old 
maxim, noseitur a sociis, or, according to our fa- 
miliar English, ‘a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps,’’ be not entirely rejected, then 
this inquiry must commence with a presumption 
against such an intimate associate of the rebels. 
But, while looking at the writer, we must not 
forget the humble citizen who was intrusted with 
this letter. Itis a fact, as I understand, that he 
has been since arrested for treason, and is now in 
the hands of the law charged with the highest 
crime known to justice, while the writer of the 
letter still occupies a seat in the Senate. Perhaps 
this is only another illustration of the saying of 
antiquity, that the law is a cobweb, which holds 
the.weak, but which the powerful break through 
with impunity. The agent is new in custody; the 
principal is still in the Senate. So much at present 
with regard to the parties. 

Next comes the letter itself; and here mark, if 
ou please, first, the date, which is the Ist of 
farch. This was at the very moment when the 

rebellion was completely organized and had as- 


| sumed at all points the undisguised front of war. 


3y various acts of war, it had forcibly dispos- 
sessed the national Government of all its military 
posts in the whole extensive region, except Fort 
Sumter and Fort Pickens, whieh it held in siege, 
while, by other formal acts,it had assumed to dis- 
possess the national Government ofall jurisdiction, 
civil or military, throughout this region. That 
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such acts constituted a “ levying of war,’’ within 
the meaning of the Constitution, is too plain for 
This phrase was borrowed from the 
statute of Edward IIL, and has received a 
positive interpretation in the country of its origin, 
according to which its meaning is clear. There 
is no better authority than Blackstone, who, when 
considering what is “levying of war,’’ says: 
‘* This may be done by taking arms, not only to 
dethrone the king, but under pretense to reform 
religion or the laws, or to remove evil counselors, 
or other grievances, whether real or pretended; 
for the law does not, neither can it, permit any 
private man or set of men to interfere foreibly in 
matters of such high importance.’’ (Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, volume 4, page 81.) And Lord 
Mansfield, on the trial of Lord George Gordon, 
declared it to be the unanimous judgment of the 
court, that an attempt, by intimidation and vio- 
lence, to force the repeal of alaw, was a levying of 
war, constituting high treason. (Douglas’s Re- 
ports, 570.) I quote these authorities simply that 
this argument may not rest at any point on my 
assertion. At the date of this letter, then, there 
was an actual levying of war by Jefferson Davis 
and his associates against the Government of the 
United States. And let me add that this levying 
of war was not merely that modergte constructive 
levying of war described by Blackstone, but open, 
earnest, positive war, backed by armies and by 
batteries. 

You will next observe the address of this letter. 
itis **tohis Excellency Jefferson Davis, President 
of the Confederate States.’’ In bestowing upon 
this pretender the title of ** His Excellency,”’ the 
writer certainly exhibits a courtesy—at least in 
form—which usage does not bestow upon the 
President of the United States. Itis well known 
that at the adoption of our national Constitution, 
the title of ** Excellency,’’ together with all other 
tiles, was, after debate, carefully rejected for our 
Chief Magistrate; bat the writer of this letter is 
apparently unwilling to deny anything to the Chief 
of the Rebellion. His profusion shows itself at 
onee, and his first words become a confession. 
Not by titles of courtesy do loyal Senators ad- 
dress a traitor. There has been a king of Eng- 
land who, on one occasion, was only called Charles | 
Stuart, and there has been a king of France who, 
on one oecasion, was only called Louis Capet; and 
these great mstances show how even the loftiest 
and mostestablished titles have been refused where 
treason wascharged. Titles are sometimes insin- 
cere; but a title bestowed testifies at least to the 
professions of him who bestows it. Itisatoken 
of respect, and an invitation to good will, pro- 
ceeding directly from the writer. And in this 
spirit was this letter begun. 

But not content with bestowing upon this Pre- 
tender a title of courtesy denied to our own Pres- 
ident, the writer proceeds to bestow upon him a 
further title of office and of power. He addresses 
him as ** President of the Confederate States’’— 
meaning the very States then engaged in levying 
war upon the national Government. So far as this 
writer can go—just to the extent of his authority 
—the Pretender is recognized as President, and the 
rebel States are described by the very title which, 
in defiance of the national Government, they have 
assumed, Our own Government has steadfastly 1 
refused this recognition. Foreign nations thus far 
have followed substantially the policy of our own 
Government; but the writer of this letter, at the 
time a Senator, makes haste to offer his recogni- 
tion. 

Perhaps this double criticism on the address of 
the letter may seem unimportant. It might be so, 
if the address had been used in conversation or 
debate, although then it would be tolerable only 
if used in derision. But it becomes important 
when used directly to the Pretender himself, for 
then it signifies respect and recognition, while it-| 
discloses the mood of the writer. 

Look, next, at the contents of the letter itself, 
and you will find all that is implied in the address 
painfully verified. The disloyalty which crops 
outin ties of courtesy and recognition, becomes 
full blown in the letter itself, whether we regard | 
its general character or its special import; and 1 | 
shall now considér these in their order. 

In its genera) character, the lettcr is correspond- | 
ence with a public cnemy, in open war with var | 
own country, or rather let me say it is corre- 
spondence with a public rebel. 
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all cowespondence of such a character, even with- 
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out considering its special import, is open to sus- || 
picion. Throughout history it has been watched | 


with jealous judgment, as in the cases of Boling- 
broke and Atterbury in England—of Pichegru and 
Fouché in France. Tried even by those technical 
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announced, as follows: ‘* He visits your capital 
mainly to dispose of what he regards as a great 
improvement in fire-arms.’? Mark the words 


| * yourcapital.’’ Such is the language of an Ameri- 


rules, which in the present inquiry we reject, it | 


may help complete the evidence of treason itself. || 


The well-chosen language of the Constitution, 
borrowed from an early resolution of the Conti- 
nental Congress, by whom it was borrowed from 
the early English statute, authorizes this conclu- 
sion. According to the Constitution, “ treason 


against the United States~shall consist only in | 


levying war against them or in adhering to their 


enemics, giving them aid and comfort.’? Hereare | 


two classes of cases: the first is of levying war, 
which Jefferson Davis, as we have already seen, 
was notoriously doing at the date of this letter; 
and the second is adhering to the enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. Even if mere correspond- 
ence with an enemy would not bring the writer 
within the scope of these words, clearly and be- 


yond all question such correspondence is calcu- | 
lated to give at least moral aid and comfort to the || 


enemy. Nor is it to be disregarded on this occa- 
sion, even if it does not reach the technical require- 
ments of treason. If we listen to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Bollman, 


(4 Cranch Rep., 126,) we shall find that this tri- | 


bunal recognized ** any part, however minute or 
however remote from the scene of action,’’ asa 


powerful clement in constituting the crime of | 
treason itself. Nor does this principle receive any 


abatement because itisapplied to correspondence || 
with rebels, for We are told by Blackstone that | 


‘** most indisputably the same acts of adherence or 


aid which, when applied to foreign enemies, will | 


constitute treason, will, when afforded to fellow- 


subjects in actual rebellion at home, amount to | 


| high treason.’’ (Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. 


4, p. 82.) According to these rules, an act of sym- 
pathy and friendship extended to persons in rebel- 
lion—though minute or remote—would be evi- 


dence to help bring the offender even within the | 


cautious grasp of our Constitution. 

But the letter in question is a letter of sympa- 
thy and friendship, from its beginning to its end; 
such a letter as only one friend could write to an- 
other friend. Dated at Washington on the Ist 
March, it was calculated, if received by.the Pre- 


tender, to give him hopeand confidence, by inspir- | 


ing the idea that here in the Senate Chamber there 
was at least one person still wearing this high 
trust who, forgetting all that was due to his coun- 
try, and forgetting all that was due to the rebellion, 


reached forth his hand in friendly salutation. Dated | 


at Washington onthe Ist March,it was calculated, 


if received, to awaken a doubt of the loyalty of 


the Senate itself, and to encourage the belief that 


| here in this sanctuary of the Constitution, treason 


| within the precise text of the Constitution. 


might hatch undisturbed. So are we all knit to- 
gether, that we are strengthened by human sym- 
pathy, and the Pretender would have felt new 
vigor as the strength of the American Senate was 
transfused through the declared sympathies of one 
of its acknowledged members. The patriot soul 
recoils from the ancient traitor who flashed a sig- 
nal torch from a beleagured citadel; but one of our 
own number, who yet sits among us, has done 
this very thing. 

Such is the necessary conclusion with regard to 
this letter, if we look at its general character. But 
when we look at its special import, the conclusion 
is still more irresistible. The letter clearly comes 
It is 
flat treason. I use no soft words, for the occasion 
does not allow it. Adhering to the enemy, giving 


| them aid and comfort, must be proved by some 


overt act, of which Blackstone states the follow- 


| ing instances: ‘* As by giving them intelligence, 


by sending them provisions, by selling them arms, 
by treacherously surrendering a castle, and the 
like.’’ Such are the precise words of this author- 
ity, and I do not stop to add tothem. But this 


| letter is an overt act of adherence, giving aid and 


| Blackstone. 


comfort, identical with the instances mentioned by 
Read it—** Allow me to introduce to 

our acquaintance,’’ so says the letter, ‘* my friend 

homas B. Lincoln, of Texas.’’ The bearer of 
the letter is thus commended asa friend of the 
writer; but a friend is something more than an 
associate or a confederate; he is almost a part 


It is obvious that || of oneself. Thus accredited, his errand is next 





can Senator, writing to the Pretender, whose stand- 


_ ard of rebellion was then flying at Montgomery, 


as his capital. 


in Alabama, which is thus art designated 


Mark, next, the declared object 


of the visit. Itis having to dispose of what he 


regards as a great improvement in fire-arms.”’ 


_ Thus does an American Senator send actual, open, 


unequivocal aid to the Chief of the Rebellion. It 
is true he does not send him muskets or cannon; 
but he sends him ‘‘a great improvement in fire- 
arms,”’ through which muskets and cannon and 
other instruments of death, then preparing to be 
employed by rebel hands against the patriot ar- 
mies of the Republic, might be made more deadly. 


| What are a few muskets or a few cannon by the 








|| side of such acomprehensive gift? When France, 


through the disguised agency of asuccessful dram- 
atist, sent cast-off muskets to our revolutionary 
fathers, she mixed herself positively in the con- 
test, and, under the law of nations, Great Britain 
was justified in regarding her conduct as an act 
of war. And when an American Senator, without - 
any disguise, sends ‘‘a great improvement in fire- 
arms’”’ to the rebel Chief, then engaged in levying 
war against his country, he nial himself in the 
rebellion, so that under municipal law he is a trai- 


| tor. This conclusion is harsh, and I state it pain- 


fully, but it is according to the irresistible logic 
of the law and the facts. 

jut the letter contains other language calculated 
to aggravate its guilt. Not content with sending 
‘the great improvement in fire-arms,”’ the bearer 
is thus again accredited to the rebel chief: ** I com- 
mend him to your favorable consideration as a 
gentleman of the first respectability, and reliable 
in every respect.”” An American citizen going 
forth on an errand of treason is thus exalted by 
an American Senator. The open traitor is an- 
nounced as ‘fa gentleman of the first respecta- 
bility.”” This is much to say of anybody; it is 
too much to say of an open traitor. But he is 
‘* reliable in every respect.’? All language is to 


| be construed with reference to the matter which 


it concerns. The bearer of this letter, going forth 
on his errand of treason, is ‘reliable in every 
respect;’’ andas the universal contains the special, 
he is reliable especially for the purposes of his 
treason; and this is the commendation which he 
bears to the rebel Chief from an American Sen- 
ator. , 
That such a letter should be signed, ‘*‘ very 
truly yours, Jesse D. Brient,”’ was natural, and 
the words are not mere words of form. The 
writer evidently, according to the contents of the 
letter—as appears alike in its general character 
and its special import—belongs to the rebel chief, 
and is oneof his “*own.”’ In writing to the rebel 
chief he honestly subscribes himself, ** very truly 
yours;”’ but a person thus belonging, and thus 
volunteering to subscribe himself, is surely dis- 
qualified for the confidential duties of this body. 
Of course, in this inquiry, I have assumed the 
genuineness of the letter. If this matter were to 
be considered on technical grounds, the evidence 
would not be disdained even under the conserva- 
tive words of our Constitution, according to which 
‘*no person shall be convicted of treason, unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court,” We have had 
the confession of the writer in open Senate, follow- 
ing a similar confession in a supplementary letter, 
to which reference has been made in this debate. 
There can be no doubt on this point, and the 
writer must stan or fall by his letter, unless some- 
thing has occurred since which can be accepted in 
extenuation of such an unfortunate transaction. 
It is true that the bearer of the letter was not 
able to present it. Before consummating his er- 
rand‘of treason he was arrested by the watchful 
officers of the law, and, as we have already seen, 
is now tncustody. ‘The agent is in the hands of 
the law, while we debate on the seat of his principal. 
Attherisk of introducing a superfluougtopic, I can- 
not forbear adding that the crime of the principal 
was perfect when he wrote the letter and delivered 
itto hisagent. It was expressly decided in Eng- 


land long ago that a treasonable communication, 
«though intercepted, is an overt act of treason;”’ 
and this early principle was repeated by the Court 
of King’s Bench, speaking by the voice of Lord 








, 


1862. 


Mansfield, in the case of Dr. Hensey, (1 Burrow’s 








Reports, 646;) and again by the same court, under | 


Lord Kenyon, in the case of William Stone, (6 
Term Reports, 527.) Itis completely applicable 
to the present case, even if our inquiry proceeded 
on technical grounds. ag 

But the history of the transaction is not yetcom- 
cen Other incidents have occurred since, which 
original crime. At the arrest of theagent, towards 
the close of last summer, the letter was found 
among his papers. Of course, it excited much 
attention and some feeling. This was natural. At 
last the writer, who still sits among us, addressed 
a second letter to his late colleague in this body, 
Mr. Fitch. 

Mr. BRIGHT, (from his seat.) It was not to 
my late collearue; it was to another Mr, Fitch, 

‘Mr. SUMNER. Very well. The letter, which 
was dated **At my Farm, September 7, T861,”’ 
proceeds as follows: ‘* The letter to which you 
refer is no doubt genuine. I have no recollection of 
writing it; but if Mr. Lincoln’’—the bearer of the 
letter—* says I did, then | am entirely satisfied of 
the fact; for I am quite sure I would have given, 
as a matter of course, just such a letter of intro- 
duction to any friend who had asked it.”” Thus, 
as late as the 7th of September, in the retire- 
ment of his farm, the original letter was approved 
and sanctioned. | would not exaggerate the effect 


ave been strangely offered in extenuation of the | 


of this second letter, as | would not exaggerate | 


any pointin this unhappy case; but, in view of the 
character of the original letter, the second letter 
can only be considered as marking either a stolid 


hardihood of guilt, or a stolid insensibility to those | 
rules of duty without which no man can be a | 


good citizen; but either way, it only adds to the 
offensive character of the original transaction, and 
makes the duty of the Senate more plain. 

I do not dwell on other topics of this second 


letter, because, though exhibiting bad temper and || 


bad principles, they do not necessarily conduct 
to treason. The writer is welcome to express his 
**utter contempt for abolitionism,”’ 
declare his early and constant opposition to what 
he calls ‘* the entire coercive policy of the Gov- 
ernment.’’ Such declarations may render him an 
unsafe counselor; but they do not stamp himasa 
traitor. And it belongs to us, while purging this 


body of disloyalty in all its forms, to maintain at | 


all hazards that freedom of speech which is the 
herald and safeguard of all other freedom. 
But there is other testimony which aggravates 


the case stillfurther. Notcontent with writing the | 


and also to | 


letter in question, on the Ist of March, 1861; not | 
content with approving and sanctioning this letter | 
on the 7th September, the writer very recently rose 


in the place yet conceded to him in this body, and | 


deliberately said: ‘*I have done nothing that I 
would not do over again under the same circum- 
stances;,and that I am not prepared to defend here 
or elsewhere.’’ These words were uttered on this 
floor, in debate on another case which occurred 
as late as the 7th January of this year. Thus was 


the original act of 1st March again affirmed, and | 


the relations existing at that time with the rebel 
chief proclaimed and vindicated; and all this was 
done in the American Senate without a blush. 
Alas! for that sensitive virtue which is the grace 
and strength alike of individuals and of communi- 
ties. It surely was wanting in the person who 
could thus brave a just judgment; I fear it was 
wanting also in ourselves, when he was permit- 
ted to go without instant rebuke. 

Bat | catch the suggestion that, at the date of 
this letter, war was not yet flagrant, and that the 
writer did not anticipate an actual conflict of arms. 
The pre pes of this suggestion is notoriously 
false. ar had already begun, in the seizure of 
forts, andin the muster of rebel armies; nay, more: 
in the very presence of the writer of this letter, the 
pose of battle had been flung down on this floor 

y Senators who were leaving to take part in the 
rebellion. This has been unanswerably shown 
by the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. Witkin- 
son.] But the second part of the suggestion at- 
tributes to the writer an ignorance of the well- 
known conditjon of things, which is inconsistent 
with his acknowledged intelligence. If the prog- 
ress and development of the rebellion had been in 
secret; if it had been masked by an impenetrable 
privacy; if it had been shrouded in congenial dark- 
ness, then this apology might be entitled to atten- 
tion. But the rebellion was open and complete; 
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| and, on the Ist March, it was armed from head to 








foot and in battle array against the national Gov- | 
ernment. Such was the actual condition of things, 
patent, evident, conspicuous to the whole coun- 


| try. And permit me to say that any apology now 


offered on the pretext of ignorance shows simply || 


a disposition to evade a just responsibility at any 


| hazard of personal character. 


I catch the further suggestion, that the letter | 


was written in carelessness, or in heedlessness, | 
if you please, and without treasonable intent, Of || 


course such a suggestion must be futile, forevery | 


man is presumed to know the natural consequences || 

| of his conduct. 

| - - ° 
rule of patriotism. 


This is the rule of law, and the 
No man can be admitted to 
set up any carelessness or heedlessness as an 
apology for an act of treason. And I doubt not 


| you will all agree with me that a patriot Senator 
cannot be careless or heedless when his country | 


| trivial. 


is in peril. 

But I catch yet another suggestion, which is, 
that this letter is trivial and insignificant to jus- 
tify the condemnation of a Senator. Then, in- 
deed, is disloyalty trivial; then is treason itself | 
It is true the letter is curt. It contains 
a single short paragraph only. But I have yet 
to learn that crime is measured by paragraphs or 
sentences, and that treason may not be found ina 


few words as well asin many. Itis true the letter || 


is familiar in its tone; but treason is a subtle 


| wickedness which sometimes stalks in state and | 


| is essential to the usefulness of a Senator. 


| themselves 





sometimes shufiles in homely disguise. It be- 
longs to us to detect it and to judge it, whatever 
form it may take. 

Mr. President, let me not be unjust; let me not 
lean even ungently againstan offender; but you will 
pardon me if I add, that against precise testimony, 
and in the face of unquestioned facts, I can find 
little in any present professions of loyalty which 
ought to be accepted even in extenuation of the 
offense. The duty of the Senate depends upon his 
former conduct, and not upon his present profes- 
sions. It is difficult to imagine any present pro- | 
fessions which can restore that confidence which 
It is 
of trial and of doubt that men show | 
as they are, laying up for the future 
weal or woe; and not afterwards, when all temp- 
tation to disloyalty has been lost in the assured 
danger it must encounter, and when all positions 
have become fixed by events. Nor do [ forget that | 
mere professions have too often been a cover for 
falsehood. You remember well the story of Ben- 
edict Arnold. 
fort which he was about to betray, and finding 
shelter on board the British frigate, the Vulture, 
then swimming in the North river, he addressed 
a letter to General Washington which begins, as 
follows: | 


in the hour 


*©ON BOARD THE VULTURE, September 25,1780. | 


‘Sim: The heart which is conscious of its own rectitude || 


cannot attempt to palliate astep which the world may cen- 
sure as wrong; I have ever acted from a principle of love 
to my country, since the commencement of the present 
unhappy contest between Great Britain and the colonies ; 
the same principle of love to my country actuates my pres- | 
ent conduct, however it may appear inconsistent to the 
world, who very seldom judge right of any man’s actions.”’ 


—Sparks’s Writings of Washington, vol. 7, p. 533. 


Perhaps these very words might now be repeated 
by the person whose seatisin question. He may be | 
unwilling to be classed with Benedict Arnold; but | 
the professions of that fugitive traitor are identi- | 
cal with the professions to which we have listened 
on this floor. There is still another letter to Gen- 
eral Washington from the same quarter, only a 
few days later, which is equally suggestive. Ar- 
nold protests against the arrest and impending 
execution of Major André, who, he says, had 
acted under his directions, and his promise of pro- 
tection; and he adds, ‘‘as commanding officer in 


the department, | had an undoubted right to trans- | 
act all these matters,’’ precisely as the person 


whose seat is now in question has averred in letter 
and debate that he had an undoubted right to open 
that traitorous correspondence with the Chief of 
the Rebellion. But I proceed no further with this 
parallel. 


Sir, if the present question were to be decided on 


grounds of sympathy, it would be pleasant to re- | 


cord our names soas togive the least personal pain. 
But we should act weakly and ignobly if on any 
such grounds we failed in the double duty now so 
urgent, first to the Senate, of which we are members 
and next, to that country which has a right to our 
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|| truest and most unhesitating devotion. If there 
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be among us any person still enjoying the confi- 
dential trusts, legislative, diplomatic, and execu- 


| tive, of this Chamber, who, since rebellion hoisted 


its flag and pointed its cannon, has failed in that 
loyalty which is an inviolable obligation—even 
though his offense may not have the deepest dye 
of treason—he is unworthy of a seat in the Sen- 
ate; and be assured, sir, that our country, which 
knows so well how to pardon all that is pardon- 
able, expects that no such person, whatever may 
be his present professions, shall be recognized any 
longer as a Senator. ! 
Do not hesitate, then. The case is clear, and 
impartial history will so record it. No argument, 


| no apology, no extenuation can remove or miti- 


gate its requirements, There is a courage which 
belongs to this peaceful Chamber as much as to 
the battle-field, and now is the occasion for it. 
Above all, let no false tenderness substitute sym- 
pathy for judgment; and remember well that, 
while blasting a faithless Senator, you will elevate 
the Senate and inspire the country. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. Mr. President, after 
the very able and interesting and exhaustive de- 
bate to which we have all listened, it would seem 
to be in bad taste for me to detain the Senate much 
longer by any remarks of mine. But the peculiar 
relation that the great State which I in part have 


| the honor to represent upon this floor bears to the 


question under consideration, the deep and xbid- 
ing interest which the people of that State may 
naturally be supposed to feel in the proper decis- 
ion of the question, and the grave character and 
transcendent importance of the discussion must 
plead my excuse. 

There is also a reason, personal to myself, why 
it may not be altogether improper for me to give 


| to the country and to the Senate the reasons which 


control my action upon the present occasion. It 
will be remembered by the Senate that, three years 
ago, the Legislature of the State of Indiana, belieyv- 
ing that the election of my colleague to a seat in 
this body was unconstitutional and void, elected 
me to that same seat, and that | came here to 
contest his right to a seat upon this floor, under 
that legislative election. I am not here now to 
open again that discussion, although, if it were 
sroper, it would give me great pleasure to do so. 
| remember the incidents of that contest perfectly. 
You remember them. I believed then,as I believe 
_now,as I believe in my own existence, as I believe 


j ] in God above me, that,that was a partisan decis- 
After making his escape from the || 


ion, in violation of law, and in violation of the 
| Constitution of the United States and of the State 
| of Indiana; but I refer to it now, not for the 
| purpose of reopening that discussion, which has 
already passed, but simply for the purpose of 
assuring the Senate that no recollection of the in- 
| justice perpetrated against me upon that occasion; 

no memory of the outrage perpetrated upon the 
honor, the independence, and the constitutional 
rights of Indiana, mingles with my consideration 
of this question. Iam here now, if | know my- 
self, to consider it as a new and original question, 
upon its own merits. If | know myself, | have 
no feeling of personal ill-will or unkindness to- 
wards my colleague. My heart is too full of 
gloom and sorrow and apprehension on account 
| of the condition to which traitors and treason 
have brought the country to leave room for per- 
sonal or partisan feeling. I see before me my 
torn, distracted, and bleeding country, that coun- 
try which I have sworn to support, and that ex- 
cludes from my vision all other objects. Upon an 


|| occasion like this, he is no patriot, nay more, he 


| is no man, who will not trample under his feet 
|| every unworthy suggestion and every selfish mo- 
|| tive. I Shall endeavor, in approaching this dis- 
cussion, to be free from partisan or personal prej- 
udice. You will readily believe, Mr. President, 
| that itis no pleasant duty which now calis for 
|| my action upon this occasion; but to me, if the 
|| pathway of duty is plain, however unpleasant or 
difficult it may be, I shall tread that pathway, I 

| shall follow my convictions of right and duty and 
the lead of my principles, even though they shall 
lead me to the endes of martyrdom. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in an hour like the present we should en- 
deavor to raise ourselves to the height of this 
great argument, involving, as it does, the character 
and conduct of one of our associates, a member of 
|| this high body; involving the constitutional rights 
| of asovereign State of the Confederacy; involving 
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'| had represented the grandeur, the unity, the na- || date of the letter. But, Mr. President, to whom 
tidnality of the Republic—that flag, around whose || was this letter addressed? In order to get at the 

ernment upon earth. The confidential relation || historic glories the proudest recollections of every || proper meaning and interpretation of a letter we 
he Senate bears to the executive branch of || patriotic citizen clustered and must cling forever. || look to the date, we look to the person on whose 

the Government, the high powers with which the || There was an act of war; and yet the Senator || behalf itis written, we look to the person to whom 
Constitution clothes the Senate, the perilous times || from Delaware tells you that war did not exist, || it is addressed. This letter was addressed to 
in which we live, make it our first, most impera- || although the flag of the country was fired upon, || Jefferson Davis, late a Senator in this body, who 
tive, most sacred duty, to see that none but true || and under what circumstances? That frail bark || had been reared and educated at public expense, 
and loyal men should be permitted to hold seats in || spread her white wings to the breeze, and was || who had held high command in your armies, who 
this body. wafted on upon her errand of mercy to feed a starv- || had been a Cabinet officer, who had been a mem- 
‘This, Mr. President, being the nature of the || ing garrison. The very circumstances of that || ber of this Senate, who had added to treason the 
great discussion upon which we have entered, we || sacred mission would have melted the heart of a || infamy of ingratitude. To him this letter was 


the honor, the interest, the peace, the welfare, and, 
it may be, the very existence of the only free Gov- 


which th 


. . . . . | 
should approach it with calm and dispassionate || savage; but, instead of compassion and protection, || addressed. 
reason, with enlightened patriotism, with a pro- | the Star of the West was fired upon at the immi- || “ How are the mighty fallen! 
found sense of the public duty that rests upon us. || nent danger of sinking the ship; yes, fired upon | Since he, misealled the morning star, 
| 


Nor man ner fiend hath fallen so far.*’ 


To him, of all others, this letter was addressed 
—to him, the arch high priest of rebellion, who 
has systematically, for the last twenty years, 
sought *‘to fire the southern heart’’ to this very 
pointoftreason. Gentlemen say,in explanation, it 
isa mere ordinary letter ofintroduction, It may be 
so. They say that it was a mere inadvertence— 
that the writer thought nothing of it, or so little 
our custom-houses, to starve our garrisons—that || that he had even forgotten that he had ever written 
give him the benefit of that manly avowal of a || was all. They did not dream of war; all these || the letter. This may be so. If so, it was a fatal 
desire for fullinvestigation. acts were but their awkward way of expressing || and terrible mistake, under the circumstances, to 

A resolution was introduced by thé Senator from || their love for us. write any such letter. What is the controversy 
Minnesota for the expulsion of my colleague, re- On the 10th of January, 1861, Alabama and || to-day that agitates the whole country? Whether 
citing a letter written by himon the Istof March, || Florida seceded. On the 2lst of January Jeffer- || secession is a constitutional right; whether Davis 
1861. We can only read that letter in the light of || son Davis withdrew from his seat in the Senate, || is the president of a constitutional government? 
cotemporaneous events, in the lightof the circum- || and in his retiring speech flaunted the flag of the || Both these facts seem to be taken for grantéd and 
stances surrounding the country at the time the || rebels in your faces in this Senate Chamber. He |} admitted in the letter now in evidence before the 
letter was written. I cannot unbosom any man | left here to inaugurate a state of warand rebellion || Senate. I grant you that the address of a letter 
and look into his intentions and his motives; that || which was to desolate the country, and drive you || is very often a mere matter of form; still he is ad- 
power is reserved to Omniscience alone; nor do || from the capital. When did that happen—prior || dressed as the president of the confederate States 
1 pretend to judge of the motives of my colleague; || or subsequent to the Ist of March, 1861? On the || —the very title that he assumes; the very title that 
I simply judge of his actions. I determine in my || 2Ist of January, 1861, he left the Senate. On the || we resist. The whole controversy is yielded the 
own mind this, as I would any other issue of fact, || 8th of February, 1861, Davis was elected presi- || very moment we yield the fact that he is or can, 
upon the evidence on file before the Senate and || dent of the confederate States, assuming then, un- || by possibility, be the president of the confederate 
before the committee. Ido not desire to travel || der a pretended and self-constituted government, |} States, as claimed by him. There is the first cir- 
out of the record to find a case against any one. || the very tide which my distinguished colleague || cumstance. I make nothing out of the fact that 
If the evidence does not warrant expulsion, he || was so soon to bestow upon him. If this letter || Mr. Lincoln, the man in whose behalf the letter 
should not be expelled; ifthere isno proofof trea- || had not been written after that event was known || Was written, has subsequently turned out to be a 
son ordisloyalty againsthim, my colleague should || to the whole world, its character would, perhaps, || traitor, and is now indicted for treason. I make 
not be expelled upon mere suspicion. The report || be materially changed; but it was after every Sen- || no point upon that, because I know that politi- 
of the Committee onthe Judiciary is, | grant you, a || ator knew that he claimed to be the head of arebel || cians are liable sometimes to make unreliable, 
circumstance prima facie in favor of my colleague; || and insurrectionary government; after the record- || dangerous friends, and to be deceived by them. 
and ordinarily, with my high respect and admira- || ing pen of history had chronicled the inaugura- || The fact that he is indicted for treason only shows 
tion for that distinguished committee, I should not || tion of this terrible rebellion. All the waters of || this, that the writing of the letter was not only ¢ 
perhaps feel at liberty to differ from their conclu- || another deluge cannot wash out the stain of this || mistake, but that the man in whose behalf the 
sious; but it may be thatthe committee had before || terrible treason. This, bear in mind, was all be- || letter was written was wholly unworthy of credit 
them explanations and statements which are not || fore the Ist of March, 1861. On the 21st of Feb- || and confidence; if my colleague believed that he 
now before the Senate or before the country. If || ruary, 1861, Davis appointed his cabinet, assum- || was innocent and loyal and patriotic, he must 
so, | am willing that my colleague shall have the || ing the powers belonging to a legally elected || have been most cruelly deceived. 
benefit of such explanations, if any member ofthe || President of the United States, putting in opera- Mr. President, what other circumstances do we 
committee chooses to give them to the Senate. || tion his government. In a moment this fact was || meet in our further progress in this letter? What 
W hether such a state of facts existed in the com- || telegraphed all over the country. It was no secret || were the objects for which Thomas B. Lincoln 
mitiee-room or not, I have no means of knowing. || here. You all knew, not only that he claimed to ||} sought an interview with Jefferson Davis? Sup- 

Mr. President, | understood the Senator from || be president, but that he had appointed his cab- || posing that my colleague might have innocently 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] to say yesterday that at || inet on the 21st of February, 1861. Shortly after- || written a letter on an indifferent subject to Davis, 
the time this letter was written neither my col- || wards, Louisiana and Texas passed their acts of || and might have given him his honorary title, and 
league nor the country believed or had reason to || secession—Louisiana prior to the Ist of March, || still be guilty of no disloyalty to the Government, 


On an occasion like this we should by the purity || by cannon stolen fram the public arsenals. And 
of our conduct vindicate the dignity of human na- || yet gentlemen tell us that war did not then exist; 
ture and the grandeur of human conduct. How || that it was not even imminent, and that no one 
stands the question before the Senate and before || had a right to apprehend a state of war! Oh, no! 
the country? Before I enter upon the discussion || the attack upon the Star of the West was emi- 
of the subject, permit me to do justice, ample and || nently friendly and pacific! They did not intend 
full justice, to my colleague upon this floor. Upon || to make war upon the Government of the United 
the first day of the present session, my colleague || States; they only intended to sink our ships, to 
told me that he desired, invited,and requested the || seize our forts, to plunder our arsenals, to rob 
ulmost scrutiny of the Senate into his conduct. I 











believe that war was imminent, or that civil war || and Texas after that date. when we look at the object sought to be accom- 
would result from this unholy, unprovoked, and | From that hour, so far as they had it in their || plished by this letter, I cannot doubt that disloy- 
God-accursed rcbellion. Either the Senator from || power, the revolution was accomplished. They || alty must have entered into the mind of my 


Delaware or myself is totally mistaken in refer- || hadtakenafinal step. Their president was elected; || colleague. Was it to dispose of any valuable 
ence to the condition of the country on the Istday || their cabinet was appointed; their congress called || improvement in arts or mechanics? Was it to 
of March last. At the risk of some repetition, I || out volunteer troops to sustain their government, || dispose of a patent reaper, an improved engine 
will call the attention of the Senate again to the || and those troops were already in the field march- || for the purpose of running a railway train, or any- 
state of the country at that time. I have here a || ingto the conquest of your cities and fortifications. || thing calculated to advance the arts of peace and 
very brief synopsis of the principal steps taken || Such was the condition of things at the time when || to develop the wealth of the country? If such 
by the rebels in the inauguration of the present || this letter was written. You all remember it. You || had been the object, it would have furnished an 
disastrous rebellion; and 1 will state them to the \| remember how the miasma of treason poisoned || excuse for the letter; but of all things most ob- 
Senate | the very air we breathed; how the shadows of the || jectionable, it is to make sale of what “he re- 

As early as the 20th of December, 1860, South || coming storm darkened the whole heavens—that || gards a valuable improvement in fire-arms.’’ And 
Carolina passed her ordinance of secession. On || storm which has since burst in fury on the land. || under what circumstances? Had not war been 
the 20th of the same month, she seized all the || You remember that then we hardly felt safe even || levied against the country? The distinguished 
public property in the harbor of Charleston, and || in the capital of the nation. The officers of the || Senator from Delaware said that when this letter 
through her Governor accepted volunteers, who || Army and Navy—those petted and spoiled chil- || was written no one contemplated a state of war, 
were, upon the 28th of December, assembled in || dren of the Republic—were leaving the ranks of the || and least of all my distinguished colleague from 
the neighborhood of Charleston, throwing up for- || Federal Army, and taking service under the re- || Indiana. Let me tell that Senator that the letter 
tifications, heleaguering that city, and threatening bellion. At that time, it seems to me, we cannot || shows that not only Thomas B. Lincoln, but the 
the defenses of Charleston harbor. Any of these || ignore the fact that war was not only imminent, || Senator from Indiana, must have anticipated a 
acts, the least, is an act of war; so that war did |) but actually existed in our midst. state of war. What is thé object sought to be 
exist in the country as early as the 28th of Decem- You recollect, Senators, another circumstance || accomplished by the introduction? The sale of 








ber, 1860—war openly levied against the Gevern- || of deep humiliation to every patriot in the land, || an improved fire-arm. If no war was to result, 
ment of the United States. On the 9th of January, || when your legally-elected President of the United || what use would Jefferson Davis have for an im- 
1861, Mississippi seceded; and upon that very || States had to seek the cover of midnight and an || proved fire-arm? If nv state of war existed, why 
day, that ill-fated day, when Mississippi inaugu- || ignoble disguise in order to reach the capital of should he go to Jefferson Davis, above all others, 
rated this ‘ feast of blood avd dance of death,” || thatcountry, whose Chief Magistrate he had been || to sell an improved fire-arm? Was Jefferson 
the Star of the. West was fired into, the flag of her || elected by the free voice of the people, and under |} Davis the head of the Ordnance Bureau at oi 
country that floated at her masthead was im- || all the forms of the Constitution. ington? Was he Secretary of War of the = et 
sulted—that proud flag which, up to that hour, This was all before the Ist of March, 1861, the || States? Had’ he a right to purchase improve 





